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Life alone can give. Here too we have the personal archives of Fr. Gedeon 
who visited Alaska from 1803-1807, whose spirited writings provided in¬ 
sights into the life on Kodiak Island. Even more importantly, the compilers 
of the original study made heavy use of the detailed Notes on the Islands of 
the Unalaska District by the missionary priest John Veniaminov (the recently- 
canonized St. Innocent of Alaska). In these, many of which have not previously 
appeared in English, the reader is treated to a wealth of fascinating insights 
into the culture and mores of the indigenous peoples of Russian America 
and the truly formidable task which lay before the earliest missionaries. 

As with all publications of Limestone Press this book, being primarily 
intended as a scholarly tool, seeks to render as literally as possible the original 
text. At times the resultant transliterations (Kadi^ for Kodiak, German 
for Herman) and technical terms (promyshlennik, iasak) may at times prove 
difficult and tedious for the non-specialist, but this minor flaw should not 
at all prevent anyone interested in the valiant early years of Orthodoxy in 
America from reading this fascinating and lively volume. 

—Paul D. Garrett 


Notes on Contributors 

Father Joseph J. Allen is Lecturer in Pastoral Theology at the Seminary 
and Pastor of St. Anthony’s Orthodox Church, Bergenfield, NJ. 

Father Michael Azkoul is a Professor of Eastern Orthodox Theology and 
History at the Lutheran Christ Seminary: Seminex, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Erickson is Instructor in Canon Law and Church History at St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary. 

Paul D. Garrett is Librarian at the Seminary. 

Father James Jorgenson is Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Chelsea, Mass., and 
a Doctoral candidate in Theology, Boston University. 

Father John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at 
the Seminary. 
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ORDINATIONS 

MacKinnon, Ian (79) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood on December 6, 
1978, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, Crestwood, NY, by Metro¬ 
politan Theodosius. 

Matsko, Michael (’80) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate on December 6, 
1978, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, Crestwood, NY, by Metro¬ 
politan Theodosius. 

Mihalick, Michael, (’75) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate on Sept. 29, 
1978, at St. George Church, Toledo, Ohio, by Bishop Kyrill; and he was 
ordained to the Holy Priesthood on November 5, 1978, at St. Michael’s 
Church, Portage, Pennsylvania, by Bishop Kyrill. 

Miller, Joseph (’79) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood on December 24, 
1978, at SS. Peter & Paul Church, Crossingville, Edinboro, Pennsylvania, 
by Bishop Kyrill. 

Sta VREVSKY, James (’79) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate on December 16, 
1978, at Holy Trinity Church, Yonkers, New York, by Metropolitan 
Theodosius. 


FACULTY 

Dr. John Boojamra presented Teacher Training Workshops on “Communica¬ 
tions in the Classroom,” in Charleston, West Virginia (January 5) and 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania (March 31). 

Fr. Thomas Hopko participated in a panel on the theme of “Spiritual Master 
and Disciple” at the Thomas Merton Commemorative Conference on 
Contemplation and Modern Society, Columbia University (December 5); 
spoke on “The Holy Spirit and Salvation” at the annual Christmas Retreat 
at the Seminary (December 27-28); and participated in the Ecumenical 
Institute on Spirituality at The Loretto Motherhouse and Gethsemani 
Abbey, in Kentucky (January 11-14). 

Fr. Paul Lazor spoke on “The Priest as Liturgical Celebrant” to clergy of 
the New York State Deanery, OCA, in Syracuse, New York (January 17); 
and on “The Consultation of Orthodox Theological Schools” to the New 
Jersey Orthodox Clergy Association (February 15). 

Fr. John Meyendorff attended the meeting of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, in Kingston, Jamaica (January 1-11). 
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THEOLOGY OF THE ICON 

Leonid Ouspensky 

An illustrated exploration of the Orthodox understanding of the icon. 
Ouspensky surveys the development of the sacred art of the Christian 
East from its beginnings through the iconoclastic controversy of the 
eighth and ninth centuries. More importantly, he expounds the meanings 
and content of the icon, showing that it is not simply decorative art with 
a religious subject matter but rather a way of conveying in color and 
form exactly what Scripture conveys in word. 

ISBN 0-913836-42-7 232 pp. illust.—$7.95 

FROM GLORY TO GLORY 

Texts from Gregory of Nyssa’s Mystical Writings 

This collection of St. Gregory of Nyssa’s spiritual writings, selected 
and introduced by Jean Danielou, has long been recognized as an au¬ 
thoritative introduction to the “father of mysticism,” who exploded 
classical antiquity’s static understanding of perfection by showing the 
Christian life as one of never-ending growth, a true movement “from 
glory to glory.” 

ISBN 0-913836-79-6 304 pp.—$8.95 

MYSTICISM AND THE EASTERN CHURCH 

Nicholas Arseniev 

When this work first appeared in German over fifty years ago, it 
was immediately acknowledged as a “profound and beautiful study of 
the spirituality of the Orthodox Church”—a spirituality “centered on the 
Resurrection and the continued presence in the world of the Exalted 
Christ.” The book is a classic, which ranks with Arseniev’s Russian Piety 
and Revelation of Life Eternal as a memorial to this learned and humble 
man who died in 1977. 

ISBN 0-913836-55-9 160 pp.—$5.95 

FATHER JOHN OF KRONSTADT 

Bishop Alexander 

Father John (1829-1909), priest of the naval base of Kronstadt, 
was one of the outstanding charismatic figures of Orthodox Russia. An 
eloquent preacher, a man who could move the hearts of hardened sinners 
to repentance, a healer: huge crowds flocked to him from all parts of 
Russia. His spiritual biography not only gives helpful insight into Ortho¬ 
dox church life and pastoral care but also brings the reader into contact 
with “a praying priest,” one who through his words remains a sure 
spiritual guide for the ordinary man or woman trying to live the Christian 
life in the world. 

ISBN 0-913836-56-7 160 pp.—$5.95 
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UNSEEN WARFARE 

Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain 
This spiritual classic comprises Lorenzo Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat and 
Path to Paradise as edited by St. Nicodemus, early nineteenth-century 
monk of Mount Athos, and revised by Theophan the Recluse, the famous 
nineteenth-century Russian ascetic and spiritual teacher. Rich in its refer¬ 
ences to the teachings of the saints and the Fathers, Unseen Warfare com¬ 
bines the insights of East and West on that spiritual struggle which is 
the road to perfection. 

ISBN 0-913836-52-4 280 pp.—$6.50 

OUR HOPE 

Dmitrii Dudko 

Of documents reaching us concerning religion in Russia today, this series 
of question-and-answer sermons is unique. The sermons were initiated in 
1973 by Fr. Dmitrii Dudko, then a parish priest in Moscow, as a “dialogue 
with the faithful.” So unusual was the approach and so bold were Fr. 
Dudko’s replies that the small church was soon overflowing—^until the 
inevitable state pressure removed him from the parish. The sermons 
present a cross-section of contemporary Russian religious life. At the 
same time, their remarkable Christian witness presents a challenge to 
believers in the West as well. 

ISBN 0-913836-35-4 291 pp.—$6.95 

SAINT TIKHON OF ZADONSK 

Nadejda Gorodetzky 

“If only I could depict a positive holy figure .,. Tikhon, whom long ago 
I received with great delight into my heart.” Thus wrote Dostoevsky. 
Like so many others, he felt the power of Tikhon’s sanctity and also its 
elusive quality. This definitive biography explores the life and writings of 
the saint to reveal the man himself—sensitive, retiring, familiar with the 
Western pietists but above all with the Bible—and his uniquely positive 
love for God and his fellow man. As the author concludes, he was “a 
living reply to the anti-religious ideas generated in eighteenth-century 

Russia.” 

ISBN 0-913836-32-X 320 pp.-~$6.95 

OF WATER AND THE SPIRIT 

Alexander Schmemann 

A study of the Orthodox understanding of Christian initiation—Baptism 
and Chrismation—^by one of America’s leading Orthodox theologians. 
Fr. Schmemann penetrates the Church’s rites and rubrics, so often dis¬ 
missed as out-of-date or merely “quaint,” to reveal their inner content: 
a message of man’s entrance into new life, of his entrance into the Church, 
his entrance into the Kingdom. The result is a powerful statement of 
what Baptism should mean in our lives. 

ISBN 0-913836-10-9 170 pp.--$4.50 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE DIVINE LITURGY 

Nicholas Cabasilas 

This remarkable product of Byzantium’s last great flowering of theology 
has long been essential reading for specialists in the field of liturgy, but 
it is also invaluable for all those who wish to understand better the spirit 
of Orthodox worship. Cabasilas sees man’s redemption in Jesus Christ 
not just as a matter of history, but as a saving event in which man is 
called to participate here and now, through the sacramental life of the 
Church. The vitality of worship, and not just its form, therefore is the 
focus of Cabasilas’ thought. 

ISBN 0-913836-37-0 120 pp.—$4.50 

THREE BYZANTINE SAINTS 

Trans. Elizabeth Dawes & Norman H. Baynes 
These contemporary biographies of St. Daniel the Stylite, St. Theodore 
of Sykeon and St. John the Almsgiver help us to enter into the thought- 
world of Byzantine asceticism, with its miracles, its feeling of the near¬ 
ness of saints and demons, its contempt for the body and its longing for 
the peace of the soul. At the same time, they are important documents 
for the social history of the Byzantine empire, providing a vivid picture 
of life in Asia Minor and in Alexandria before the Arab invasions. 
ISBN 0-913836-44-3 275 pp.—$5.95 

THE DESERT A CITY 

Derwas J. Chitty 

This study of early Christian monasticism—combining detailed scholar¬ 
ship with vivid and dynamic writing—has already proved to be a classic. 
It describes the three great founders of the movement, Anastasius, 
Anthony and Pachomius, and follows the development of monastic life 
in all its forms in Egypt and in Palestine, where the center of the move¬ 
ment shifted toward the end of the fourth century. At the same time 
it brings alive the great questions underlying monasticism in any age. 
ISBN 0-913836-45-1 222 pp.—$5.95 

ULTIMATE QUESTIONS: 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN RUSSIAN 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

Edit. Alexander Schmemann 

From the late nineteenth century onward, a tremendous current of intel¬ 
lectual vitality has swept over Russia, raising problems ultimately of 
religious significance: the meaning of love and sexuality, the nature of 
freedom and creativity, the conception of the brotherhood of man, the 
question of Christ’s relation to the world. Ultimate Questions is an in¬ 
vitation to discover a living body of ideas that are still disputed and 
defended—quietly in the USSR, more openly in the West. 

ISBN 0-913836-46-X 311 pp..^$6.95 
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ON THE SACRAMENTS 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem 

These six Lectures on the Christian Sacraments were delivered in Jeru¬ 
salem in the mid fourth century, as an exposition of the rites of Christian 
initiation—Baptism, Chrismation and the Eucharist—for the newly 
baptized. A rich source of information on the worship of the Early 
Church, they remain a source of instruction and inspiration. The present 
edition, with its scholarly introduction and Greek text as well as eminently 
readable English translation, makes this remarkable text available to 
the specialist and non-specialist alike. 

ISBN 0-913836-39-7 $3.25 

ON THE PRIESTHOOD 

St. John Chrysostom 

None of the Fathers of the Early Church is better known or better loved 
than St. John Chrysostom, and none of his works is more popular than 
On the Priesthood, The stylistic brilliance of the work demonstrates the 
appropriateness of St. John’s enduring title, “the golden-mouthed,” 
and his unique gift for linking concrete observation and theological 
vision is nowhere more in evidence. Its presence helps to account for the 
work’s power to inspire and to challenge Christians of all ages. 

ISBN 0-913836-38-9 $3.25 

ON THE INCARNATION 

St. Athanasius 

On the Incarnation is universally acknowledged as a masterpiece of 
fourth-century patristic theology. Yet its appeal is not only to scholars. 
As C. S. Lewis observes in his Introduction, “When I first opened De 
Incarnatione I soon discovered by a very simple test that I was reading 
a masterpiece, for only a master mind could have written so deeply on 
such a subject with such classical simplicity...” Even in our own day, 
the work remains a brilliant introduction to the Christian message, 
ISBN 0-913836-40-0 $3.25 

FOR THE LIFE OF THE WORLD: 
SACRAMENTS AND ORTHODOXY 

Alexander Schmemann 

A new edition of the book first written by Father Alexander Schmemann 
in 1963 to serve as an outline for students in a discussion of the Christian 
“world-view”—an approach to the world and to man’s life in it that 
stems from the liturgical experience of the Orthodox Church. The 
author strikingly deals with the issue of “secularism” and Christian 
culture, seen from the perspective of the unbroken experience of the 
Church, revealed and communicated in her worship, in her Liturgy— 
the sacrament of the world—the sacrament of the Kingdom. 

ISBN 0-913836-08-7 151 pp.—$4.00 
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THE RUSSIANS AND THEIR CHURCH 

Nicolas Zjernov 

This readable introduction to Russian Church history covers its entire 
course: the early beginnings among the pagan Slav communities, the vital 
and touchy interaction of Church and State during the turbulent reigns 
of the tsars, and the Church’s narrow escape from destruction after the 
Bolshevik Revolution. For this new edition, Nicolas Zernov, author of 
many authoritative works on Russia and the Orthodox Church, has 
revised and amplified the chapters dealing with the post-Revolutionary 

Church. 

ISBN 0-913836-36-2 196 pp.—$4.95 

ORTHODOX THEOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION 

Vladimir Lossky 

Lossky, widely recognized as one of the most brilliant Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians of our century, here investigates the fundamental questions that 
every theologian must ask: Can we know God? What is the relation of 
creation to the Creator? How did man fall, and how is he saved? In ex¬ 
ploring these basic questions, he shows that doctrinal issues are not just 
sfbstract propositions for theological debate but affect the whole of 

Christian life. 

ISBN 0-913836-43-5 137 pp.—$4.50 

LIVING TRADITION 

John Meyendorff 

In this collection of essays, Fr. Meyendorff explores the Orthodox under¬ 
standing of Tradition and its relevance for our modern world in such 
crucial areas as authority, mission and social responsibility. He demon¬ 
strates that “dead traditionalism cannot be truly traditional,” that “true 
tradition is always a living tradition.” 

ISBN 0-913836-48-6 202 pp.—$5.95 

ORTHODOX SPIRITUALITY 

A Monk of the Eastern Church 

This unpretentious little book—now revised and expanded—has long been 
recognized as a trusty guide for those wishing to explore the Orthodox 
ascetical and mystical tradition. As the Introduction observes, the book 
is not intended as a scholarly treatise but simply as a short and very 
simple introduction to the spirituality of the Orthodox Church. At the 
same time. Orthodox Spirituality is a remarkably thorough introduction 
to Orthodox doctrine, for Orthodox spirituality cannot be properly un¬ 
derstood apart from the theological teaching on which it rests: that the 
aim of man’s life is union with God and deification in Christ through the 

Holy Spirit. 

ISBN 0-913836-51-6 111 pp.—$3.25 
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The Greek Fathers: Polis and PAroEiA 


Michael Azkoul 


“Shine, shine, O new Jerusalem, for the Glory of the Lord 
has risen upon you. Rejoice and exult, O Zion, and you, O pure 
one, Theotokos, rejoice at the Resurrection of your Son,” proclaims 
the Orthodox Church at the Eastern Matins (9th Ode). It is sig¬ 
nificant that a City, f| via T£pouoaXf|(JL, is exhorted to praise God. 
The City, also, is linked with the Resurrection of Christ, with Zion 
and the Mother of God. The theme is eschatological, for the City 
is “the new Jerusalem,” is vor|Tf| Zicov, as Patriarch Germanos called 
her (5. Mar. Zon., 9; PG 98: 373A), “the City of Truth and the 
Mountain of the Lord of hosts, the holy Mountain” (Zee. viii, 3). 
Yet, she appears now, established by the Resurrection of Christ. 
Finally, the allusion to the Virgin Mary is not accidental: she is 
“the second Eve,” the Church, “the new Jerusalem” and, moreover, 
in that long and glorious course of events known as “the Christian 
Roman Empire,” as protector and fervent intercessor of those who 
honored her, the Virgin was, in a sense, “the City,” Constantinople 
itself. 

The “sacred city” is to be found everywhere in antiquity. His¬ 
torically, the Christian idea has its antecedents in the religious ex¬ 
perience of old Israel. The Prophets described Jerusalem “the City 
of God, the holy place of the Most High,” the City of Wisdom, 
kochmah^ which the Jews contrasted with Babylon and Nineveh. 
Afterwards, the Lord Himself depicted His Kingdom as “a city on 
the hill” while St. Paul and the other Apostles proclaimed the 
Church to be the New Israel, as “a holy nation, a peculiar People.” 
The Apostolic Fathers used the word “citizenship” to explain mem¬ 
bership in the Church and the later Fathers explicated more fully 
the Tradition their testimony presupposed. With the mating of the 
Church and the Roman Empire, with the Christianization of the 
romanum imperium^ its cities—most especially its capital, the New 
Rome, Constantinople—became types of “the City to come,” the 
image of “the Jerus^em above, the mother of us all” (Gal. iv, 26). 
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With the consciousness of special divine privilege and mission, 
what else but hostility could the Church have for the world, “the 
age”? The opposition between them was precisely the opposition 
between the City of God and the City of Man, the realm of the 
Devil who is “the god of the age.” “For what share has righteous¬ 
ness with unrighteousness? What communion (Koivcovia) light with 
darkness? What agreement Christ with Belial? The Temple of God 
with idols? As God said, I will dwell in them, and walk among them 
and I will be their God and they shall be my People” (II Cor. vi, 
14-16). Yet, as we saw, this injunction did not mean to imply that 
Christians should wholly repudiate the “good” to be found outside 
the precincts of their koinonia, the Church—not surely, all the Greek 
culture which the Fathers taught was, along with Judaism, “tutor 
unto Christ.” 

Was not the Logos of the Greeks—although misconceived by 
them—the same God Who became Incarnate for our salvation? In¬ 
deed, some Fathers, like St. Justin Martyr, insisted that those 
pagans who had “some glimmerings of the Truth” were, in some 
sense, “Christians before Christ.” Many wise men among the nations 
were noble and God-loving. Conceding that not all the Fathers com¬ 
pletely agreed with Justin, yet not even the most “puritanical” ascetic 
denied some value to the classical paideia. 

The question among the Fathers was not externa sapientia 
reprobatur, but when does the study of “pagan letters” cease to be 
useful and become harmful to the Christian Faith, to our salvation? 
When does the “partaking” of “Greek wisdom” imply “fellowship” 
with them? The answer—and the Fathers were in substantial agree¬ 
ment—was simple and direct: when that study involves adopting its 
perspective, that is, the Greek paideia as the elucidation and jus¬ 
tification for the aims and ideals of the classical polis. As the Fa¬ 
thers saw it, the classical city was not only the creation of “false 
gods,” demons, not only the pit of “intellectual anarchy,” but the 
pretentious effort to achieve with “darkened reason” happiness 
through “excellence.” In a word, it was a rival to the Church— 
whether the petty kingdoms of the Homeric epics, the city-states of 
Socratic Greece or the ecumenical monarchy of Alexander the Great. 
Even more, at the root of the pagan conception of polis and paideia 
was a historiosophy—of Chance, of Time in perpetual cosmic rota¬ 
tion, dvaK6KXc3aLq—which necessarily collided with the Christian 
understanding of history—linear time with an absolute ouk ov be¬ 
ginning and a unique telos in Christ—and through His Church.^ 

^See G. Florovsky, “Eschatology in the Patristic Age: An Introduction,” 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review II, 1 (1956), 27-40; and relative to the 
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The purpose of this study, then, is to examine the attitude of 
the Greek Fathers towards Hellenism, an attitude reflected in their 
Bible commentaries, sermons, treatises and liturgies. It is an attitude 
which illustrates the far more important issue of the Church’s un¬ 
derstanding of Herself in the world. We have chosen to limit our 
inquiry to the so-called “golden era of the Church Fathers,” that 
is, from Nicaea in the 4th century to St. John of Damascus in the 
8th century. Our interest is their evaluation, in terms they accepted 
and with no recourse to modern historiosophical ideology which 
customarily seeks to impose upon them categories of thought foreign 
to their spirit. The conventional Western questions about “faith” 
and “reason,” of the relation between “natural” and “supernatural,” 
of “the Christian faith” to “the civilized mind” will not be asked. 
Neither, as J.C. Murray has done, will we divide the Greek Fa¬ 
thers into two camps—those who ostensibly reconciled Christianity 
and Hellenism and those who remained indifferent to the tension 
between them.^ 

The concern of the Greek Fathers was precisely the classical 
polls and its challenge to the Christian Economy. We will see that 
they rejected the Greek paideia only qua the servant of the polis with 
its moral, religious ideals and its ontological implications. If, too, 
the Fathers reserved a special venom for Greek philosophy, “the 
foreign philosophy,” it was because it was for the Greeks the ul¬ 
timate weapon in the defense of the classical world-view at whose 
heart stood the polis. Of course, at stake in the conflict was salva¬ 
tion in Christ, a salvation which the Fathers declared could not be 
found apart from the Church, their polis and paideia. 


I. 

The history of the Greek polis begins long before the Roman 
conquest. From its inception, the polis was a religious institution. 
The Greeks “founded the city as a sanctuary for.. . common wor¬ 
ship,” writes Fustel de Coulanges, “and thus the foundation of a 
city was always a religious act... Every city was a sanctuary; every 

metaphysical and anthropological presuppositions of Greek culture, see 
J. Maritain, “Some Typical Aspects of Christian Education,” in The Christian 
Idea of Education, ed. E. Fuller. New Haven, 1958, pp. 173-180. 

*“The Christian Idea of Education,” in The Christian Idea of Education, 
pp. 152-162. 
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city might be called holy.”® Each city was dedicated to a god, e.g., 
Athens to Athena. In Homer’s time, moreover, not only did the 
city claim religious foundations, but its king, paai^eOc;, was “Zeus- 
nurtured,” biOTpscpdcov paaiXi^cov (II. I, 175). In fact, the city 
was a divine-human action: the Greeks had no difficulty accepting 
“revelation”—theophanies, dreams, inspiration, oracles from the 
Olympian gods.'^ The idea of “revelation” never disappeared from 
Hellenism, even when its theology approached philosophical mono¬ 
theism.® 

Revelation was generally the privilege of exceptional persons— 
“heroes” and “kings” (Homer, Pindar), “philosophers” (Plato) who 
were often “legislators,” those “great and noble souls,” such as King 
Minos, “the prototype of those who spoke with God {Laws 543e). 
They transcribed the cosmic Logos into written law (vopoq). The 
Greeks believed that “custom” (©Epic;), too, was divine, unwritten 
and traditional laws whose historical origins had been lost. As 
Heraclitus said, “All human laws are fed by the one divine law” 
{Frag., 114). Finally, these laws were the laws of the polis^ “political 
laws” which not only regulated the relationships between individuals 
and poleis, but also played an important role in the perfection of 
citizens, that is, in their acquisition of “virtue” (dcpSTf)) which, of 
course, was the very aim of classical “education,” “culture” (Ttai- 
68(a).® 

^The Ancient City: A Study of the Religion, Laws and Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. New York, n.d., pp. 134, 141. Cf. Aristophanes in The 
Knights, "IXioq lov, Ispal ’ABfivai; and Theogonis, AaK£6aip6viaLV iepccv 
7t6Xiv (of Megara); and Pindar, OL Odes V, 1-20. 

^The possibility of revelation was based on the similitude between gods 
and men who, according to Pindar, were ultimately a “single race” {Nem. 
Ode VI, 1-7). See the discussion in C. M. Bowra, The Greek Experience. 
New York, 1959, pp. 54-76. 

®W. W. Tarn observes that by the Hellenistic period many Greeks 
came to believe that the national gods were but different names for the same 
“principle” or “deity.” Thus, it was not difficult for someone like Ptolemy IV 
to dream about the religion for mankind {Hellenistic Civilization. New York, 
1964, p, 21 Of). It followed quite naturally that one God and one religion 
would imply one world with one ruler. Homer’s “the rule of many is not 
good, let there be one dominion” was in fact expostulated in the anonymous 
but important political treatise, De Mundo, which appeared in Alexandria 
around 40 B.C. (see Erik Peterson, Der Monotheismus als politische Problem: 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der politischen Theologie im Imperium Romanum. 
Leipzig, 1935, 145f). 

•Plato called Homer the great architect of the Greek character {Rep. 
606c). He did so by depicting the “deeds of men and gods.” Paradeigmata 
or imitation was a basic principle of Greek education (W. Jaeger, Paideia: 
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The “good and happy city,” said Pindar, has the divine Law 
as its “firm-set foundation,” bringing “Justice (AiKa) and Peace 
(ElpfivT]) that is fostered beside her, these guardians of human 
prosperity, the gold daughters of Themis who excels in counsel.. 
(OL Odes, V, 5-9). Moreover, since the law that is the “firm-set 
foundation” of the polis is divine, it is intended for all citizens as a 
means for their “happiness” (£u6ai(jLOv[a). Consequently, law is 
framed in the interest of virtue, the virtue of all, Plato affirmed (Laws 
630e-631d). All injunctions have a divine end, wisdom (aocpia), 
without which there could be no virtue and, therefore, no happiness; 
and, to be sure, no ability to compose and institute laws, the “polit¬ 
ical” means to virtue and happiness.^ 

Sophocles gives a meanin^ul example of the Greek attitude 
towards the divinity of law and, thence, the religious nature of the 
polis. The Chorus of his Antigone (370-375) sings, 

“If he honors the laws of the land and reveres 
the gods of the Polis 

Proudly his Polis will stand; but a cityless 
outcast I rate whosever boldly in his pride 
from the path of the good doth depart.. 

Sophocles believed the divinely revealed laws of the polis to be for¬ 
ever binding. He blames human presumption—human laws—for the 
strife and injustice which beset the unhappy community. His heroine, 
Antigone, denounces the laws of Creon the king, because 

“Yea, for these laws were not ordained of Zeus 
And she who sits enthroned with gods below. 

Justice enacted not these human laws. 

Nor did I deem that thou, a mortal man, 

Couldst by a breath annul and override 
the immutable unwritten laws of Heaven. 

They were not born today nor yesterday. 

They did not, and none knoweth from whence 
they have sprung...” (450-458). 

In the same play, Sophocles says through Haemon, “A polis for 

The Ideals of Greek Culture, vol. I, trans. by G. Highet. New York, 1962, 
xiii). 

^The Greeks considered great lawgivers of the past “divine men.” Plato 
believed that King Minos talked with God. The “wisdom” of the Greeks 
Jaeger calls a form of “revelation” akin to the Christian idea (Paideia, vol. 
ni, p. 340). a. Plato, Laws 631c. 
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one man is none at all.” He rejects the assertion of Creon, “The 
polis is his who rules it. ..(737-738).® 

Sophocles produced his Antigone in 442 B.C., not many years 
before the Peloponnesian Wars, at the zenith of the Athenian 
hegemony. At that time, Athens claimed to be a democracy, “a 
polis for all.” Pericles, in his famous oration, offers what he con¬ 
siders the uncontestable reason for her success. Democracy, he said, 
is her form of government (TCoXiTEia): Athens is “not at the hands 
of a few, but the many.” Her laws, her sacred laws, “regard all 
men as equal.” Athenians are free men, but it is a freedom with¬ 
out “lawlessness, for we render obedience to those in authority,” 
Pericles boasted. Thus she is a great polis. Everyone is willing to 
learn, to work, to fight. From earliest childhood, citizens are given 
that discipline (naibsuaiq) which allows everyone to contribute 
their sharpened talents to the perfection of the whole (Thucydides, 
Pel, Wars, II, 37-39, 1). 

“For we are lovers of beauty without extravagance,” Pericles 
continued, “lovers of wisdom without effeminacy.” 2co<|)poauvr|, 
(pLXoKaXoq—here is the essence of the Athenian genius, the Athenian 
paideia, rendering her citizens superior to all others: they are dar¬ 
ing in action, more profound in reflection, unrivalled in their patri¬ 
otism, incomparable in battle—but above all her boast is that 
“where prizes are offered for the greatest exercise of virtue, there 
you will find the best citizens,” that is to say, the Athenians. No 
wonder, then, that Athens “is the city which stands as the teacher 
of Greece”—TCoXIV xfjc; 'EXXd&oc; 'naibeuaiv elvai (Pel, Wars. II, 
46, 1). Pericles’ portrait of Athens, unfortunately, was more ideal 
than factual—not only were women and slaves not completely 
politicized, but her leadership of the Athenian League was tyrannical. 

Athenian vanity was dealt severe blows by Sparta’s victory in 
the Peloponnesian Wars and the subsequent dominance of Thebes 
in the next century. Nothing, however, was so injurious to her claim 
of superiority than the murder of Socrates (339 B.C.) which, as we 
know, brought into serious question the viability of democratic gov¬ 
ernment. Many Athenians—and not them alone—called for a total 
rethinking of the Hellenic Lebensphilosophie, among them the 
Sophists who presented a “philosophy” which proved attractive to 
many disillusioned Greeks. They asked whether these “political” in¬ 
stitutions and values hitherto understood as sacred and inviolable 
were not in fact the creations of men and therefore capable of 

®Cf. Aristophanes, The Clouds, 960-1023; and Plato, Crito, 50b, 51b. 
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change.® The Sophists took their stand on “experience,” giving very 
little attention to the metaphysical principles which the traditional 
polls and its paideia presupposed. Progress, they said, demanded a 
radically new approach to the way in which social questions have 
been put and the way in which they have been answered. The 
Sophists were pragmatists who saw hope for the polls only in a new 
educational system—the art of circumstance control. Criticism of 
them was centered, as one might expect, on their interest in rhetoric 
and argument, their concern for persuasiveness rather than truth 
(Plato, Prot. 318e). 

Plato (and Socrates) agreed with the Sophist appeal for a 
critique of the Greek polls and its paideia, but he rejected its anti¬ 
metaphysical pragmatism. Suffice it to say—since any detailed ex¬ 
amination of the Platonic ontology does not fall within the scope 
of this paper—his vision of the polls and the nature of its paideia 
are perfectly consistent with his “first principles.”^® Plato always 
demanded that legislation be framed in the interest of virtue, that 
legislators and the guardians of the law be endowed with wisdom 
and that the right education invariably produced good men, men 
who “live nobly and vanquish their enemies in the field as well.” 
He argued that such education brought excellence, a condition of 
mind and body which brought victory over the self, the necessary 
prerequisite to intellectual or military triumph {Laws I, 641c-645c). 
Plato’s confidence rested on the conviction that wisdom is divine 
and education is primarily a “training” of “the divinest thing, most 
truly our own,” the soul, which is most like Him, God, Who gives 
wisdom and, in the end, whose being the soul will imitate and 
whose life it will share (haws IV, 716e).^^ 

The “chief business” of the polls, as Werner Jaeger has in¬ 
sisted, is to mold the character of its citizens, rather than merely 

*E. Zeller, History of Greek Philosophy, trans. by L. R. Palmer. New 
York, 1958, pp. 93-94. 

^°The ‘‘antinomian Plato of the Republic^* says Sir Ernest Barker, in¬ 
sisted that men must live by the eternal Ideas, but in the Laws “he brings 
philosophy to earth” and urges them to do the best they can in an “earthly 
polis” which is only “second best” {The Politics of Aristotle, Oxford, 1961, 
Iviii). 

^‘Plato understood, says Jaeger, that “all attempts to form a nobler 
type of man merged ultimately into the problem of the divine” (Paideia, vol. 
II, p. 414). If one considers the Platonic inversion of Protagoras’ maxim 
(i.e., God, not man, is “the measure of all things”) in Laws 716c, Jaeger’s 
contention is quite valid. In other words, the relationship between the Divine 
and the human is a “political” problem inasmuch as our attitude towards the 
one effects our attitude towards the other (op. cit,, p. 298). 
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extend the range of their knowledge. Plato, whatever his literary 
period, never declared its purpose to be anything else. Although 
it is true that he maintained in the Republic that “human affairs” 
were not worthy of the wise man’s attention and after Socrates’ 
death, in the Laws^ he altered his opinion, the “good man” was al¬ 
ways the purpose of education; and the possibility of his realiza¬ 
tion still required the polis, but now not merely “the poUs within” 
or “the polls above”; but the real community, struggling to do on 
earth what Plato’s Ideas proclaimed to be in heaven, became im¬ 
portant to his “political philosophy.” Character involved, Plato said, 
more than meditation, self-control and prayer; indeed, the “good 
man” as a social being is obedient to law, charitable to all, an example 
to others in his manner of life. 

For Plato, then, to ask what is a “good pafo” was hardly dif¬ 
ferent from the question what is a “good man.” To say this was not 
less than asking what is the relation of both to their heavenly ideal 
or, as Plato inquired in the Republic (511b), “are we on the way 
to the first principles?” His famous pupil, Aristotle, declined to ask 
such questions, asserting that they cannot be asked, save in the 
context of those things known to us, only as a “political good” which 
is possible to those who are “trained and habituated” to the pur¬ 
suit of worthy occupations” {NicK Eth. I, 4 1095a30). In other 
words, “since politics uses the rest of the sciences, and since it 
legislates what we are to do and from what we are to abstain, the 
end of this science must include those of others, so that this end 
must be for the good of man,” said Aristotle. “For even if the end 
is the same for a single man and a polls, that of the polls seems at 
all events something greater and more complete whether to attain 
or to preserve. Though it is worthwhile to attain the end merely 
for one man, it is finer and godlike to attain it for a nation or a 
polls. Here, then, are the ends at which our inquiry aims, since it 
is a political science ...” (Nick, Eth. I, 2 1094b5-10). 

It was self-evident to Aristotle that “political science” is the 
only study of mankind. That it is the nexus of all other sciences only 
means that man is a “political animal” and therefore his “chief busi¬ 
ness” is the community. His existence, his humanity, is defined by 
the polis and “only a beast or a god is sufficient unto himself,, being 
no part of a polis” (I, 2 1253a29). Aristotle’s thinking is based on 
his discovery that the polis is “the natural way,” the “way” by which 
everyone can achieve what is best for him. To be separated from 
the polis—XhQ koinonia—is to be separated from law and justice, from 
moral (political) order without which the individual cannot find 
happiness (I, 9 1099b5). The polis exists for the good life {Pol I, 
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2 1252b29), a life achieved by education. Since the polis and its 
purpose are “natural,” the good life is “the life according to reason.” 
Even more, Aristotle hurries to add, he who exercises reason and 
cultivates his soul—which is the whole purpose of paideia-\% “both 
in the best state of mind and most dear to the gods” {Pol, X, 8 
1178b24)/* In a word, he linked intrinsically “ethics” and “politics” 
for the very simple reason that the one does not “naturally” exist 
without the other. The problem of the philosopher, consequently, is 
merely to determine the “constitution” of the best polis^ that is, a 
politeia which “aims at good in a greater degree than any other, and 
at the highest good” (I, 5 1254b9). 

In terms of that government, the “educator” must develop a 
suitable paideia which is necessarily a community responsibility. 
“That education should be regulated by law and should be an af¬ 
fair of the polis is not to be denied.. Aristotle insisted in the 
eighth book of the Politica (2, 1337a33-34). Moreover “since the 
whole polis has one end, it is manifest that education should be one 
and the same for all, and that it should be public and not private ... 
the training in things which are of common interest should be the 
same for all. Neither must we suppose that anyone of the citizens 
belongs to himself, for they all belong to the polis and are each of 
them part of the polis, and the care of each part is inseperable 
from the care of the whole” (1, 1337a26-30). Furthermore, it is 
the “education” which belongs to an earthbound polis—a, secular 
education, the paideia of a “this world” polis, that is, unlike Plato’s 
polis of two worlds with a paideia which orients citizens to heaven. 

Aristotle had no doubts that the Greek polis and its wisdom was 
superior to any other political institution and system of education. 
Mf) *'EXXt]v pdpPapoq—the “barbarians” should feel no humilia¬ 
tion in subjugation to the “Hellenes.” It was probably Aristotle who 
taught Alexander that a universal kingdom should be under the leader¬ 
ship of the Greeks (Pol, VII, 7 1327b29-33).^® Perhaps, it was this 

^‘Aristotle agreed with Plato that the most noble man is the philosopher. 
He “is the dearest to the gods”; and “he who is that will presumably be the 
happiest; so that in this way, too, the philosopher will be more happy than 
any man” (Eth, X, 8 1178b30). He also believed that happiness consists 
firstly in the rule of the soul over the body, of reason over the passions 
{Pol, I, 5 1254b9). Happiness, for Aristotle, is certainly a condition of the 
soul, but it is a condition which cannot be won (save by fools and gods) 
outside the polis (VII, 2 1324a24-34). 

^®It is difficult to say whether any part of the Politica was the result of 
Aristotle’s association with Alexander, even the discussion of absolute king- 
ship in book three, that is, the ideas about the king as transcendent in arete, 
a god among men. Sir Ernest Barker suggests the chapter may be no more 
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idea that alerted Isocrates to the new partnership between culture and 
national sentiment. He took a step further what in fact was implicit 
in Greek political theory from the beginning.^^ He was the propagan¬ 
dist for the incipient messianism which now had clear motive and 
impetus. He demanded a united Greece with a common will under- 
tal^g a great deed, a joint enterprise under the Macedonians against 
the Persian Empire—a war that is “better than peace,” “more like a 
sacred mission than a military expedition” (Paneg., 182). Not only 
would the Greeks arrest the dissension and decadence which had thus 
far characterized the fourth century, not only would they make them¬ 
selves worthy of their ancestor, but Hellas would “convert” the bar¬ 
barians to a superior way of life {Phil., 149-150). 

Moreover, Isocrates believed himself a “prophet” and Athens 
the central shrine, the natural leader of Greece {Paneg*, 50). In the 
spirit of Demosthenes and Pericles, he announces that the Athenians 
“alone of all the Greeks have the right to call their city at once nurse, 
fatherland and mother” {Paneg., 25). She is beloved of the gods who 
gave her laws and a matchless politeia. Above all, Athens has “brought 
it about that the name ‘Hellene’ no longer designates merely a race, 
but an intelligence, that the title ‘Hellenes’ is applied rather to those 
who share our culture (touc; xfjc; TcaibEuascoq xfjq fuTET&pac;) than 
those who share a common blood” {Paneg., 51). Therefore, Athens 
must bear the hegemony within the new Greece, a Greece in which 
while the Greeks regard “their home cities as their several places of 
abode, yet they consider Hellas to be their common fatherland” 
{Paneg., 81). 

The culture of Athens is responsible for her leadership—and, for 
Isocrates the word paideia meant philosophia, that is, not only philos¬ 
ophy as moral and metaphysical speculation, but as a “way of life,” 

than reminiscences of the Academy where Plato once discoursed on the 
philosopher-king {The Politics of Aristotle, xviii). If we may trust Plutarch’s 
De Alexandri fortuna au virtute (ch. 6), Alexander thought of himself as a 
“god” which explains his alleged abstention from sleep and sex, the two 
signs of mortality. In addition, Alexander seems to have held the opinion 
that his mission was the creation of a universal state. The Greeks were 
expected to have the leadership in his cosmopolis. “God is the common 
father of all, but he makes the best peculiarly his own,” Alexander was to 
have said (see A. Toynbee, A Study of History [Somervell abridgement], 
Oxford, 1951, p. 495f). Finally, one may speculate whether such ideas had 
not influenced or been influenced by the “panhellenism” of Isocrates (Jaeger, 
Paideia, vol. Ill, p. 74f; and his Early Christianity and the Greek Paideia. 
Cambridge, 1961, p. 63f). 

^^See Aristotle, Pol. I, 2 1252b; and Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis, V, 
1400. 
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(Sioq. “I hold that man to be a philosopher,” he said, “who occupies 
himself with studies from which he will most quickly gain that kind 
of insight”—“sound opinion,”— “power of judgment,” “right con¬ 
jecture,” the effective use of the “imagination” {Antid,, 271). In 
other words, true culture or philosophy breeds sophrosyne—discTQtion, 
moderation, sobriety, self-control. 

“Whom do I call educated?” Isocrates inquires almost 
rhetorically. “First those who manage well the circum¬ 
stances which they encounter day by day, and who possess 
a judgment which is accurate in meeting occasions as they 
arise and rarely sees the expedient course of action; next, 
those who are decent and honorable in their relations with 
all with whom they associate .. . furthermore, those who 
hold their pleasures always under control and do not as¬ 
sert their true selves and become arrogant, but hold their 
ground steadfastly as intelligent men, rejoicing no more in 
the good things which have come to them through chance 
than in those which through their own nature and intel¬ 
ligence are theirs by birth. Those who have a character 
which is in accord, not with one of these, but with all of 
them—these I contend are wise and complete men, pos¬ 
sessed of all virtues” {Panath,^ 28-32). 

It is the “cultured man,” the “philosophical man,” who “has helped 
to discover and establish all these institutions which have educated us 
(f|^aq Enatbeuae) and made us gentle towards one another. ..” 
(Paneg., 47). No one can doubt, Isocrates insisted, that any but 
Athens has been “the school,” “the education to Hellas” {Antid,^ 
295f). 

Athenian “education” is what Isocrates wanted imported to other 
peoples, that is, her arts, thought and political order {Paneg,, 47). 
His vision of Greece under one polity, a polity spread among the 
“barbarians,” came to pass less than a decade after his death. It is 
probably true, however, that the dream of Isocrates did not neces¬ 
sarily include Alexander’s experiment—one conceived even before his 
invasion of the Persian Empire—a cosmopolis of Greeks and Persians 
in which racial differences might be overcome through intermarriage 
and common military service.^^ Nor do the writings of Isocrates jus¬ 
tify our believing that he equated the ideal of a single polity or 
politeia with charismatic monarchy and a universal “sacred” king- 

^®Barker, The Politics of Aristotle, lix. 
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dom. Yet, it may be argued against him that the political tradition of 
Greece bore the tendency to monarchy. As Aristotle said, “A people 
who are by nature capable of producing a race superior in virtue ... 
are fitted for kingly government ..(VoL VII, 17 1288a8). Earlier 
Xenophon had displayed his admiration in the Cygeniticus for the 
“training” of the Persian king and in Agesilaus for the virtue of the 
Spartan king. No one can forget, too, the praises heaped by Plato 
on the philosopher-king or by Homer on the petty kings of the Troy 
invasion. 

With Alexander the cosmopolis was born, a universal City in 
which the “salvation” of mankind could be finally realized. He be¬ 
lieved that Hellenism must serve as the basis of the new “ecumenical” 
culture, the culture which alone could produce a common mind 
(homonoia), that is to say, in terms of his conviction that its citizens 
dwelt in a “superhuman Civitas Alexander appears to have 

been assured somewhere and sometime that if there was to be a 
human family, its “divine father” could not be left out of the reckon¬ 
ing. Hellenism was of itself simply not enough to hold mankind to- 
gether.^^ Likewise, Alexander anticipated, if we may trust Plutarch, 
what Zeno and the Stoics were soon to teach—men could not live their 
lives in so many local poleis^ separated from one another by dif¬ 
ferent systems of justice; indeed not, but rather should they accept 
one another as “fellow-citizens,” aujLTCoXiTai, of a common order, 
as “one flock on a common pasture” and belonging to “the City of 
gods and men.” This conception of the cosmopolis—including the ideas 
of equality and fraternity—opened a new epoch, an epoch in which 
the universal state succeeds the polls as it preceded the national state.^® 

Alexander’s “political theology” in the hands of the Stoics be¬ 
came a politico-cosmological science. The cosmos, they said, is “the 
City of gods and men,” but more—the City of the Logos who injects 
the “sperm of reason” in all men. In this way, the Stoics gave the 
ideas of equality and fraternity a metaphysical basis—not only as 
pronouncing the common nature and origin of men, but that ac¬ 
cording to which they ought to live. Hence, the differences between 
them (race, nationality, culture) are accidental whatever one may 
think of the preeminence of the Greek paideia. Every man is “part 
of the polis” (^rdpoq TxoXscoq), said Epictetus, the olKOU(i8vr|, the 
one system of cosmic (not human) laws, freely and with love.^* “Man 

^®Toynbee, A Study of History^ p. 496f. 

^^Loc. cit, 

^*Barker, Ixv. 

^®Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, p. 79. Stoic universalism is sometimes 
called “cosmopolitanism,” a word coined originally by the Cynics to signify 
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is a citizen of that sublimest state,” declared Marcus Aurelius, “of 
which all others are but houses, as it were” {Med, III, 11). 

The idea of cosmopolis—or [isyaXd'TToXiq, to use Plato’s word— 
naturally required a paideia to accommodate it. The Stoics exhorted 
the emperor to embody symbolically all the spiritual aspirations of 
the people he governed.^® His conduct was to give direction to the 
attitudes and values that must characterize his kingdom. The details 
of the paideia were not so important as the virtues it must inculate; 
indeed, the Stoics encouraged the study of the arts and sciences, but 
these were vain without “justice” and “love” and the “passionless” 
will (Au&QEia) to exercise the one and communicate the other. Nor 
should one forget the power of Fate, the sense and ability to accept 
its decrees. Thus, the Stoics wanted the emperor to adopt Alexander’s 
belief that he was “a common emissary sent from God to harmonize 
and reconcile the world.” This conviction must lead him to extend 
his loving concern (cpiXavOpcoTCia, dementia) to all mankind, espe¬ 
cially the weak and helpless. 

The Stoics were mightily interested in social integration and re¬ 
form, but they saw it as the concomitant of a new theology. One em¬ 
pire, one empire implied one god—an idea to which the educated had 
come by the time of the Roman empire to acknowledge.®^ The Stoics, 
however, did not simply reject polytheism, but rather explained the 
names of the gods as aspects of the same divine Principle. Since they 
refused also to separate wisdom from virtue—virtue achieved by the 
life of wisdom, that is, the quest for “the highest good,” summum 
bonum—it followed, as they said, that “theology” is the supreme and 
most practical science. Nothing was more needful than the “love of 
God” in the search for passionless virtue. Of course, some of the 
Stoics were materialists—all were pantheists—but all affirmed per¬ 
fection as living according to Nature. 

they no longer belonged to any poUs, The Stoics, for their part, did not use 
the word, nor did they accept the Cynic implications. It implied an indif¬ 
ference to national duties which no Stoic tolerated, for they acknowledged 
that brotherhood must be realized through the prevailing systems of gov¬ 
ernment (/.c.). For example, Seneca the Roman stated that, although his 
reason proves that each man shares in the divine Spirit (a union which 
supercedes any purely human loyalties), citizens of the national state must 
understand the duty they owe to its laws and to their neighbor who is like¬ 
wise governed by them (Ep. LXVI, 10-12). 

*®The Stoics wrote numerous political treatises, but very few have sur¬ 
vived. From the fragments that remain, it seems that they opposed tyrannies and 
clamored for reforms which promised greater equality or Homonoia whereby, 
among other things, war might be abolished (Tarn, p. 332), 

"Op. cit,9 p. 338, 
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The rationality of Nature was the Logos, the immanent cosmic 
Reason. Each man shared in It^ each had a “sperm” (oTtsp^a) of 
the Logos, The Stoics also liked to think of it as “fiery fire” (iiOp 
'ixupcobEc;, spiritus) which was diffused through the phenomenal 
world, a diffusion or dissemination which acted as the ground of 
things and intrinsic to the unity or “sympathy” all things had for one 
another (TidvTa aujjLTXvoLa). Unity, they said, was inherent to all 
things as their entelechy and telos. The “end,” the new age, will mean 
that disunity and conflict will vanish (d'ltOKaTdaTaaic; tcov 
TTO cvTCOv). In other terms, the Stoic universal polls and paideia both 
presupposed a typical Greek conception of time, including fatum, 
£i(jLaptJL£vr| and dvaKunXcooLq. 

Undoubtedly, Fr. Florovsky is right when he observes that an 
essential difference between Christianity and Hellenism is the idea 
of time.®® Remove “cyclical time” from Hellenism and “linear time” 
from Christianity and their natures would be radically, if not fatally, 
altered.®^ The very meaning of “redemption” in the former is the 
escape from the slavery of time—bondage to the flesh, capricious 
fate, the “yearning” for ideal perfection. On the other hand, Chris¬ 
tianity professed a creationism in which time has an absolute begin¬ 
ning and a definite telos—Christ's Return, the universal resurrection. 
Judgment, a final and unending age, “the Eighth Day,” as the Church 
Fathers called it, “the Age of the Spirit,” the time when God will be 
“all in all” (I Cor. xv, 28). Consequently, one must expect that 
Christianity would have a different historiosophy, a different view of 
the polls and paideia: a polls which mirrors the “heavenly Kingdom” 
and a paideia which prepares its citizens for it. The Church has the 
divine mission to sanctify time and to keep it for the day of its trans¬ 
figuration, its deification. The Greeks knew nothing of sin, grace, 
holiness, nothing of the Devil, of resurrection in the body, nothing 
of God’s Love in Christ, nothing of the Cross’ folly. 


II 

It is relevant, before examining the teachings of the Greek Fa¬ 
thers on the matter before us, to gain some knowledge of what for 
them was a singularly important witness to the Christian Faith, i.e., 
the New Testament. 

““Faith and Culture,” in The Christian Idea of Education, p. 23Of. 

®^See O. Cullmann, Christ and Time^ trans. by F. V. Filson. Philadel¬ 
phia, 1950, pp. 51-60. 
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opposed to the world. The New Testament writers—especially Sts. 
Paul and John and the author of Hebrews—made it very clear that 
the Church was becoming the Kindom of God, “the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem” (Heb. xii, 22). That the Church as a 
“fellowship of saints,” a worshipping, divinely lawful society, is also 
a “city” or rather that each church—Corinth, Rome, Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, Galatia, etc,—and their apostolically constituted bishops were 
“cities”—each church a “colony” or “outpost” of heaven^^—was a 
deliberate contrast with the world, the “city” commanded by the 
Devil, “the god of this age,” seems a major premise of the New Testa¬ 
ment. It is also noteworthy that the two cities were compared to two 
women—“Babylon, the mother of harlots” and “the woman clothed 
in the sun.”“ Furthermore, early Christians thought of themselves as 
“sojourners” (I Pet. i, 1), “part,” ^xepoc;, of Christ’s Body, the 
Church (Eph. i, 22-23) and of “the Jerusalem which is above, free 
and the mother of us all” (Gal. iv, 26). She was the city for which 
they were looking, “a city which has foundations whose builder and 
maker is God” (Heb. xi, 10). It [she] is the “household of God” 
(Eph. ii, 19) which, as B. F. Wescott says, includes both nature and 
humanity,®® in “the oikoumene to come”— Tf]v oiKOU|jL£vr|v Tf]v 
[iiXkovaav (]Teb. ii, 5). It is the “better country,” the heavenly 
patris, a “city” God has prepared for His children (Heb. xi, 16; 
xiii, 14). 

The Church, therefore, was the true “new order,” the true 
kingdom, basilda, a kingdom which the Incarnate Lord announced 
was “at hand” and which His Resurrection established (Matt, iiii, 2; 
Acts i, 3). It is the “kingdom which cannot be shaken” (Heb. xii, 
28), the “kingdom” to which Christians belong already (of)pepov, 
hodie) or, to use the words of St. John Chrysostom’s Liturgy: “Thou 
hast done ever^ything to bring us to Heaven and confer on us Thy 
Kingdom to come”—Kal Tf]v BaoiXaiav Sou Exaptoco xfjv 
[jiEXXouaav. The Church signifies its presence, the salvation to come 
is here—“behold now is the accepted time; behold now is the day of 

From the very beginning Christianity was a polis~mth a paideia— 

F. Wesicott, The Epistle to the Hebrews. Grand Rapids, n.d,, pp. 
41f, 384-390; ami L. B. Lightfoot, St. PauVs Epistle to the Philippians. Grand 
Rapids, 1956, pp, 48-51. Cf. St. Gregory the Theologian, Disc- VIII, 6; PG 
35:796. 

®®See M. Kiddle, The Revelation of St. John. New York, 1940, p. 343f. 

*®Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 386. There is no time here 
to debate the authorship of Hebrews or its ostensible dependence on Philo. 
Suffice it to say, the evidence of such dependence is wanting. See R. 
Williamson, Philo and the Epistle to the Hebrews. Leiden, 1970. 
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salvation” (II Cor. vi, 2)—the Church is “the new age,” the Kingdom 
itself albeit imperfectly (St. John Chrysostom, In Illud. Vid, Dom, 
IV, 2; PG 56: 121). 

St. Paul continually returned to the theme of salvation through 
a “new order,” “fellowship,” “temple,” “household,” a “city”—the 
“church” whose “foundation” is Christ. It is no accident that he chose 
the word 'noXiTSUEoGai, so dear to the Greeks, in order to describe 
the Christian life. “I have lived ('n:£T[oXiTEU[jLai)^^ before God until 
this day in good conscience,” the Apostle declared (Acts xxiii, 1). 
“Only let your conversation (TroXiTSUEoBs) be worthy of the Gospel 
of Christ. . . ” , he exhorted the church at Philippi (i, 27). Again 
he wrote them (iii, 20), “For our conversation (TtoXLT£upa = polity, 
commonwealth) is in heaven now (uTtapxBi), from whence also we 
look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ.” The eschatological allusion 
is evidenced by the word uirdpXEi, but also by the political imagery. 
As P. S. Rees says, Paul was comparing the earthly local church to 
a “colony,” a “miniature likeness” of the “heavenly capital,” that is, 
using the current political language to explain that the relationship 
between the temporal church and her spiritual archetype is like a 
colonial Philippi to Rome.^® Of course, there is the single difference 
that Philippi as a city will never become Rome, but the church 
adumbrates that which is her ideal. 

The link with the future, with the heavenly Church—of which the 
earthly Church is replica—is Sunday, “the image of the eighth day.”*® 
Among other things, the relationship of the Church with eternity gives 
her members a special knowledge, Yvoaiq, an access to the spiritual 

^^According to F. C. Synge, St. Paul believed that Christians live in two 
worlds by virtue of their “citizenship” in the Church (Philippians and 
Colossians. London, 1951, p. 45). The word TcoXiT£U£O0ai has an eschatolog¬ 
ical significance, writes Karl Barth, because it “recalls that Kingdom estab¬ 
lished in heaven, of which Christians here on earth amid the homeless 
anarchy of this aeon, are secretly now already citizens.” They belong to this 
“state” and their “citizenship” ought to be reflected in their conduct (The 
Epistle to the Philippians, trans. by J. W. Leitch. Richmond, Va., 1962, pp. 
45-46, 114-115). The patristic teaching on baptism—or incorporation into 
Christ—would require us to delete the word “secretly,” 

^^The Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians and Philemon, Grand 
Rapids, 1964, p. 57; and K. S. Wuest, Philippians in the Greek New Testa¬ 
ment. Grand Rapids, 1956, pp. 48-51. 

®®There is no more important doctrine in patristic thought than “The 
Eighth Day.” It is “the final age,” the “age” after the seven ages of the 
present course of history. Sunday is its type. That “Day” is imperfectly re¬ 
alized now in the Church and the Eucharist. See A. A. McArthur, The 
Evolution of the Christian Year. London, 1953, pp. 13-29; and J. Danielou, 
The Bible and the Liturgy. Notre Dame, 1956, pp. 242-286. 
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world (Col. ii, 3). It is a “knowledge,” a “wisdom” which depends 
on the strength of their faith and the degree of their holiness.®® Since 
faith may be lost or corrupted and holiness thereby vanish from the 
soul—and since gnosis is efficacious relative to both—St. Paul en¬ 
courages Christians not only to grow “unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature and fulness of Christ” (Eph. iv, 13), but to 
avoid what is inimical to that process. “Beware lest any man spoil 
you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, 
after the elements of the cosmos and not after Christ” (Col. ii, 8). 
The choice of words seems calculated—an allusion to Greek philos¬ 
ophy. In his epistle to the church at Corinth, he makes the same 
reference with the remark that the Gospel’s power comes not by “the 
wisdom of words.” Faith, he stated, comes not by “disputation,” not 
by “wisdom after the flesh” (I Cor. i, 17f). 

The “wisdom” of Christians, of those who have been “baptized 
into Christ,” is “the Wisdom of God” spoken “in a Mystery, even the 
hidden sophia which God ordained before the existence of the cosmos 
for our glory” (I Cor. i, 30). The world cannot possess it, because 
it has no koinonia with the Crucified and Risen Lord. Rather has 
God “revealed” that wisdom to believers. They dwell in the Temple 
of Christ’s Body, the Temple of the Holy Spirit Who “searches all 
things, even the deep things of God.” In other words, the members 
of Christ have not received “the spirit of the world, but the Spirit 
which is of God that we might know not the things which man’s wis¬ 
dom devises, but what the Holy Spirit teaches, comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual while the natural man, receiving not the Spirit of 
God, considers those things to be foolish: neither can he know them, 

®®In the teachings of the Fathers, gnosis is a spiritual knowledge: the 
gift of grace, the reward for holiness: a knowledge which leads to union 
with God (V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, trans. 
by the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius. London, 1957, pp. 202-216). 
The Vesper Service of Kneeling on Pentecost affirms that the Apostles were 
given the Holy Spirit Who endowed them with “the mystic newness of knowl¬ 
edge”—puoTiKfj KaivoTrjTi yvcbofcoc; (Ideonelon, Third Tone) and numerous 
times describes gnosis as “the light of the Holy Spirit,” (|)Coc; toG 'Ayiou 
nveupocToc;. Gnosis, like rational knowledge, is an act of the mind or spirit 
(vouc;); but gnosis apprehends higher realities. Yet, the discursive faculty 
(t 6 XoyioTiK6v), as “reason,” ratio, is sometimes called, must be divinely 
healed, as the rest of human nature, if it is to function rightly (see C. 
Cavarnos, “The Nature and Proper Use of Reason According to the Greek 
Orthodox Tradition,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review I, 1 [1954], 30- 
37). On Christian gnosis in the NT and the Sub-Apostolic era, see G. Kittel, 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament: A-P (bd. I). Stuttgart, 
1949, 705-707; and on the later Fathers, see G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic 
Lexicon* Oxford, 1961, 318-320. 
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for they are spiritually discerned ... we have the mind of Christ.. 

(I Cor. ii, If). Indeed, the “natural man” cannot “discern” revealed 
and non-rational things because his mind is “darkened” by sin and 
subject to the power of the Devil (Eph. iv, 18; v, 8-11; vi, 11). His 
wisdom is from “below,” but, as St. James writes (iii, 17), the Chris¬ 
tian receives “the wisdom from above” (dcvcoOsv aocpia). 

The “wisdom from above” is that by which the Christian is 
brought to salvation. The word in the New Testament for “training,” 
“discipline,” “upbringing,” “instruction” is TtaLbsia:®' the means 
by which that “wisdom” is made my own. At the heart of Christian 
“education” or “culture” is the holy Scripture (II Tim. iii, 16). 
“Training” in that paideia^ in that sophia^ involved far more than 
morality. Christian parents were urged to rear their children in “the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord” (Eph. vi, 4), that is, His 
“chastening” (Heb. xii, 5, 8), the “teaching” or “wisdom” of the 
Apostles (II Pet. iii, 14-15), in true doctrine (Eph. iv, 14-15). 

The “training” was, moreover, in a “wisdom” distinguished from 
and opposed to the “training” in the “wisdom of the world,” that is 
to say, Hellenism. That the New Testament was not impervious to 
the influence of its historical setting,®^ that, to be sure, truth could 
be found everywhere by virtue of the divine Logos “enlightening every 
man who comes into the world” (In. i, 9), is no reason to believe 
that Hellenism and Christianity were not forever antithetical. The 
truth the Greeks possessed and were able to articulate beneficially 
did not, at the same time, allow them to elude the power of the Devil. 
The Church, however, was free to pursue the transformation and re¬ 
newal of the mind (Rom. xiii, 2). In addition, the philosophy in 
which the Greeks had placed so much faith and which claimed to 
have unearthed the “secret” by which the polls could bring happiness 

H. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, trans. by G. Lamb. 
New York, 1956, p. 319f. 

®®In “Christianisme et histoire,” the late Cardinal Danielou presents his 
side of the debate with Gustave Thils on the relationship between the Church 
and human culture. The Church lives in history and history in the Church, 
Danielou concurred, but she cannot be “monophysitically” identified with any 
culture. The Church seeks to sanctify her circumstances and draw from it what 
is useful to her life, but she never allows “mongrelization.” She escapes “the 
caducity of civilization and is impervious to the historical laws of aging; she 
grows but does not deteriorate.” He rejects Thils accusation of “docetism” 
{Etudes CCLIV [1954], 173-183). Vladimir Lossky seems to agree with 
Danielou when he says that the Church is not “limited by any particular cul¬ 
ture, by the legacy of any civilization...” {The Mystical Theology of the 
Eastern Church, p. 45.) 
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was, as both the Scripture and the Fathers observed, a vain promise, 
a promise inspired by demons.^^ 

In the Christian era, there will be solitary Greeks, such as 
Plotinus, whose polis is unearthly and whose paideia helped them 
escape from time and the body. But such autosoterism is categorically 
denied by the New Testament (Rom. viii, 13; Eph. ii, 8-9). Chris¬ 
tianity, on the other hand, offers no happiness, no salvation without 
its koinonia, never without the body, a salvation which is according 
to grace “unto life and godliness, through knowledge (s'lnyvcoascoc;) 
of Him that has called us to glory and virtue whereby are given to 
us exceeding great and precious promises; that by these you might 
be partakers of the divine nature (y£vr]a0£ 0£laq koivcovoI 
cpuoacoq), having escaped the corruption of the world through lust.. 
(II Pet. I, 3-4).^" 

[To Be Continued] 


®®God became man in order to destroy the power of the Devil to which 
man and the cosmos were enslaved by sin and death. The idea that reason 
can bring saving knowledge and happiness, as the Greeks believed, is no 
more than a deception of the Evil One (see J. Romanides, “Original Sin 
According to St. Paul,” St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly, IV, 1-2 [1955- 
1956)], 5-28; and J. Meyendorff, “£(p’ c5 (Rom. 5, 12) chez Cyrille 
d’Alexandrie et Theodoret,” Studia Patristica II, 4 ([Berlin, 1961], 157-161). 

According to the Greek Fathers, salvation is deification, 0£COOl<;, that 
is, liberation from the Devil—therefore, from sin, death and corruption— 
and the acquisition of immortality and spiritual/bodily perfection by Grace. 
Deification is a process, initiated by Baptism into the Church, the instru¬ 
ment of God’s salvation (see Jules Gross, La Divinisation du Chretien 
d'apres les Peres Grecs. Paris, 1938; E. Mersch, The Whole Christ, trans. 
by J. R. Kelly, London, 1938, part I; V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of 
the Eastern Church, chapters V-VI). 
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The Orthodox Pastor and the Dying 


Joseph J. Allen 


The scope of the subject is immense: to examine the “art of 
dying” and the “drama of death,” to explore the dynamics of the 
encounter with “the wages of sin,” death itself, as that conditio sine 
qua non of life. For the pastor, the subject may include such factors 
as the cultural elements which condition our attitudes and responses 
to death, the condition of the family which must “continue,” the 
importance of synchronizing the “anticipatory” grief of the family 
with the preparatory grief of the patient, the crucial importance of 
interdisciplinary cooperation, and many more. 


The Humanity of the Pastor 

Every pastoral relationship involves an ethic, given the definition 
of what “ethic” means, i.e. the standard of conduct and moral 
judgment. For the Christian it begins with the first among pastors, 
the Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. Scripture is full of indications 
about His “pastoral sensitivity” to the suffering. Indeed, it begins with 
the very Incarnation of the Xoyoc;, wherein God empties Himself by 
becoming man. 

XpiOToq ectI TOiq Ttaai xdc ixocvTa, “Christ is all things to 
all men,” but although he begins with Christ, the pastor in the face 
of death must never pretend that he can be “all things”; he must 
know his own limitations. The ethic of the pastor begins with his 
own humanity, begins when he acknowledges, as far as is possible, 
his own death. 

Paul Rhoads, M.D., speaking to physicians, may well have 
been speaking to clergy: 

The problems of incurable and lifethreatening illness 
get right to the heart of the question of why we are physicians 
at all, and demand some soul-searching that goes beyond 
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the facts and tools of our profession. They demand that we 
stop and do some hard thinking about ourselves, for the 
majority of us will, in the not too distant future, face the 
same fate as that of the patient we are trying to help. Will 
our final illness be a hopeless and dismal experience, or will 
we, in spite of the inevitable suffering, be able to marshal 
the spiritual forces to face death calmly and triumphantly? 

How do we prepare ourselves for the great adventure? 
Having answered that question, perhaps we can be of some 
help to our patients.^ 

The ethic begins, therefore, as Rhoads clearly points out, with 
self-reflection. One begins dealing with such a patient or parishioner 
with the recognition that “there is a time when I will not be as I am 
now.” This makes a pastor “human,” not in the words that he will 
speak, but in those recesses of the soul which sublimely color all 
that he says. There is no higher form of “humility,” i.e. real humility, 
with which to approach the dying person. Then and only then can 
the pastor turn to the person in an attempt to unlock those resources 
beyond medicine that are available to meet the challenge. 

Indeed, this natural “humility” is required, inasmuch as the 
pastor enters a “loaded situation.” Often, for example, people resist 
this type of encounter with the man of God, believing that he represents 
the “beginning of the end.” To others, with a deep sense of guilt 
from which we may all suffer for all kinds of reasons, the clergy re¬ 
present divine judgment which the person is not yet prepared to face. 
C. S. Lewis, in his penetrating book The Problem of Pain, says: “It 
is safe to tell the pure in heart that they shall see God, for only the 
pure in heart want to.” ® One can see, if this statement is true, what 
the clergyman faces and why he must be armed with what I have 
labelled real humility. 

The ethic, therefore, begins with the pastor’s self-reflection on 
death, and in turn, with his own humanity. But it is not here to be 
naively implied that he will intellectually “accept” death; contrary 
to theories of “popular psychology,” probably very few reach such 
acceptance. But we must remember that recognition and acceptance 
are two diffrent things, and this is a very important psychological 
distinction especially for the pastor to realize. All of us, for example, 

^ Paul S. Rhoads, M. D., “Management of the Patient With Terminal 
Illness,” Journal of the American Medical Association 192 (May 24, 1965), 

p. 661. 

®C. S. Lewis, The Problem of Pain (New York: Macmillan Company, 
1962), p. 145. 
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recognize that death is a property of life and yet find it impossible 
to imagine ourselves dead. It is the paradox within which we all 
operate. What is needed, nevertheless, is this recognition through 
self-reflection. 

Furthermore, the clergy—like members of other professions— 
are capable of using the mechanism of “denial.” Hackett and Weis- 
man, commenting on the doctor who is so close to the dying and 
upon his failure to offer the truth to the patient, show how the doctor 
avoids facing the fact of death. Their observation is very pertinent: 

... people in general tend to deny their mortality and 
. .. doctors, specifically, since they are in such close contact 
with death, tend to protect themselves with denial. Secondly, 
medical training offers little help to the doctor in the treat¬ 
ment of the process of death except familiarization with the 
use of drugs to alleviate pain and to blunt awareness of 
suffering.® 

The writers obviously feel that the doctor, like the pastor, must be 
aware of this use of denial. The point here, once again, is to acquire 
that humility which says inside: “I know that I also will be there 
some day, and I cannot readily accept it. How dfficult it must be 
for you.” ^ To say this is to be human. 


Position of Presence 

It is from his humanity that the pastor finds his unique position 
with regard to the dying. Carl Nighswonger defined with little ver¬ 
biage what that unique position is: “Thus, we are walking through 
the Valley of the Shadow with another, sharing the last chapter in 
his personal pilgrimage, and reflecting on the meaning of those ex¬ 
periences as they affect our understanding of ourselves.” ® There is 
here no prescription of medicine which often can be used as a “buf¬ 
fer,” a way “to get in and out of the experience,” a way to allow 

* Hackett and Weisman, “The Treatment of the Dying,” Current Psychiatric 
Therapies (1962), 121. 

^ It should be made clear that denial, like any other ego defense, is some¬ 
times needed and good. It is necessary when the ego feels too weak to cope 
with some reality. It becomes unhealthy if allowed to become chronic, rigid, 
and impenetrable. 

®Carl Nighswonger, “Ministry to the Dying as a Learning Encounter,” 
Journal of Thanatology 1 (March, 1971), pp. 101-108, 
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emotional escape. There are also few answers, as such. There is only 
a presence, a sharing, a “being there” with the person who, in most 
cases, experiences the intense anxiety of the process: “I am dying, but 
not yet. I am being called to give myself up, but not yet. I am mourning 
for myself, for the loss that is coming, but it has not yet arrived.” 

There are things to say, to be sure, but the pastor’s unique po¬ 
sition is this presence. Is this not the entire message of God’s grace, 
of Christ’s life, of the fulness of the history of salvation: God, through 
Christ who is “full of grace and truth,” has entered deeply into our 
lives as one who “shares”? 

In this special presence lies the uniqueness of the pastor. He 
approaches the person not as a doctor, nurse, psychiatrist or aide. 
In a sense his is a specially appointed and ordained task of passage 
of divine strength, immediacy and wholeness. In short, his presence 
carries with it God’s presence. Although any helping person could 
be viewed in this way, this is the pastor’s special function and is 
identified as such by the suffering person. The problem today, it 
seems, is that the clergy want to be everything but that, being insecure 
in their identity; and in turn their insecurity is easily passed on to 
other human beings. 

It is our greatest challenge as pastors, as messengers of God, 
precisely as the “Church,” to be present in this way with those who 
must live in these intense moments of life. Indeed, it is such moments 
that give meaning to, “spill over” into, the “normal” relationships 
among men. The paradox, of course, is that every “normal” relation¬ 
ship is the “intense” one in potentia, inasmuch as death is truly the 
sine qua non of the earthly life. 

From this point on we shall be dealing with certain particulars, 
but above them all must stand this “presence.” Only then can we 
work to help the dying person grope for a life and values that trans¬ 
cend both health and survival, and further, work to help him center 
his being on a faith that encompasses even his pain and death. This 
is our particular task, and it is what is meant by being grasped by 
a power greater than we are. 


The Ethic of Involvement 

What we have said hitherto has dealt with the humanity and 
presence of the pastor in his relationships. There is much more to be 
said on the subject. But it is necessary now to look at the “hows,” 
i.e. the intricacies of pastoral communication. 

My comments at this point are in part personal, pased on an 
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unforgettable year’s work at Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York City, a year spent mostly with dying children and grieving 
parents. Right answers are hard to come by with such parents. The 
feeling that “my child is dying” comes across with tremendous sensi¬ 
tivity on the part of the parents; it is like touching a “live nerve” 
which has overwhelming “hurting” qualities. Words are difficult to 
use with them since one is not quite sure just what it is that such a 
hurting situation transmits. But it does transmit something, and it is 
the receiving of that transmission of something so “indefinite but 
strong” that hits first and hardest. 

Words to the patient or parent are difficult, but that is exactly 
where one usually begins. Unfortunately those who enter work such 
as this often deal more with words, with the “product,” i.e. the right 
answer, than with the “process,” i.e. recognizing where the person 
is and helping him work with and through that point. But this is an 
objective lesson and is learned quickly. 

What is more difficult, and truly speaks to this issue of the ethic 
of involvement, is the struggle to keep “equilibrium.” But before 
continuing we should ask: What is the ethic involved here? It is the 
problem of the false facade, i.e. of pretending to be pastors but losing 
the equilibrium which is necessary to stay pastors, thus falling easily 
into something far less. As pastors our involvement means, as far as 
it is humanly possible, to help precisely as pastors. Anything less is 
unethical. It is false to enter a relationship in the role of pastor, of 
someone there to help precisely as pastor, while in fact not fulfilling 
this role. It would be more truthful and ethical to enter not as pastor, 
but as another visitor. The ethic, therefore, involves how the pastor 
is to get involved. 

What precisely is meant here by “equilibrium”? To be helpful, 
the pastor must remain as “other,” i.e. he must not over4dentify, in 
order to remain one to whom the dying person (or the grieving 
family) can turn in order to “get a grip” on the situation. Equilibrium, 
as the first point in the ethic of involvement, is—paradoxically—not 
to go too far, not to get over-involved. The relationship must be one 
which shows others that you are truly “with them,” and yet apart and 
“other.” I remember what Chaplain Reeves said often to me at 
seminars, as I was struggling with the situation: “If you crawl into 
bed with them, you become one with them, and therefore can no longer 
help when they need something more than themselves.” Equilibrium, 
difficult as it is to keep, is fundamental and necessary in this situ¬ 
ation. 
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The Tendency to Withdraw 

But there are other more blatant mechanisms involved. We 
have mentioned denial and over-identification as mechanisms which 
are rather subtle. The mechanism of withdrawal is much more obvious. 
Kubler-Ross’ work On Death and Dying—md. the many other works 
after hers on the same subject—has shown that the doctor withdraws 
and avoids the dying patient. He prefers to avoid the room of the 
dying person, to prescribe medicine through the nurse, even to take 
out his anger on the patient who refuses to get well through the 
medicine which is his main resource. 

It is difficult to blame the doctor, for from the time of the Hippo¬ 
cratic Oath his aim has been to preserve and protect life. To the 
doctor, the protagonist of health, the dying patient represents failure. 

Dr. James Knight wrote that we all desire to withdraw, to cross 
over on the other side because: 

... terminal patients arouse some of the most pervasive 
fears in man; extinction, victimization, helplessness, passi¬ 
vity, abandonment, disfigurement, and above all, loss of 
self-esteem .... Since he is bound to a patient who is dying, 
the physician must also face an exacerbation of his own 
sense of failure, guilt and intimations of personal mortality. 

In such a situation, there is a tendency to withdraw from 
the dying. Walt Whitman challenges us through his words, 

“The faithful hand of the living does not desert the hand of 
the dying.” ® 

Such withdrawal comes easily to the clergy also, who sometimes 
confuse their identity with that of one who is present to remove 
physical suffering itself.’ 

It is important that the pastor recognize this tendency to with- 

® James Knight, M.D., “Sense and Sensitivity in Caring for the Dying,” 
a pamphlet in the Chaplain’s Office at Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital (no 
date indicated). 

^ It would be good for the pastor to remember that acknowledgement of 
suffering is what makes him the realist, and herein lies his answer to those 
who see him as offering “illusions” and fantasies. That Christ Himself truly 
suffered has made the Cross the reality that it is to the Christian. It is not 
only a case of avoiding suffering (although we should, when possible), nor is 
it a case of masochistically seeking out suffering. Often it is more a case of 
“how to suffer.” In line with this, the theology of the Fall has shown it to be 
that underlying causal malady of mankind, the recognition of which frees 
one from the “consequence” syndrome. 
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draw. Only after this is he free to apply the ethic of the Good Sama¬ 
ritan. If the tendency to withdraw is present (and it always is) and 
is not identified or even labelled, at least by the pastor himself, it 
will “have him” instead of him having it, i.e. it will be in control. 
Only after recognizing his weakness can the pastor deal with it. It is 
difiSicult to do this just, as it is difficult to deal with denial, but it is 
necessary for the growth of a pastor who wishes to be truly “present.” 

Closely related to problem of withdrawal is the patient’s need 
for the “touch” of the clergy. The dying patient often has an uncon¬ 
scious fear of being untouchable. “The touch or caress is the most 
basic non-verbal, comforting technique we possess, and it communi¬ 
cates a solace to the disturbed or frightened patient that words can 
never produce.” ® The dying person must be treated as homo totus, 
with needs beyond the application of medicine. The Church knows 
this need for the laying on of hands over the sick, accompanied 
by prayer and oil. Before anything that can be said by the pastor, 
indeed as part of his “presence,” there is the need for this touch, 
the need to “come up close” and not stay at the bottom of the bed 
(which expresses to the patient, “I cannot wait to get away from the 
ugly thing”). One finds the need for this touch shot through the 
New Testament: Christ amongst the lepers, the sinners, the paralytics. 
Or from the patient’s point of view, there is the story of the woman 
who reached out to touch the hem of His garment. The need for 
touch is obvious as a way of expressing involvement. 


The Problem of the Institution 

Edward Dobihal, in a paper entitled “Problems Which Con¬ 
front the Minister,” says much about the problem of the institution: 

... the clergyman must have ready entree to these facilities 
if he is to minister to the dying ... he then feels his isolation. 

For hospitals are closed systems. They have their own 
jargon, their own hierarchy of relationships, their strange 
procedures and rules, their internal communications system, 
their protective defenses against anyone seen as an outsider. 
Enough has already been written about hospitals existing 
for personnel needs rather than patient needs, for patients 
and not families, for the clergyman to see that he isn’t the 
only outsider.® 

* Knight, op. cit.f p. 3. 

® Edward Dobihal, “Problems Which Confront the Minister,” a pamphlet 
in the Chaplain’s Library at Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital (no date indicated). 
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It is understandable why and how the system develops. Dobihal 
rightly explains that the sense of responsibility is high for the hospital 
staff and they often seem to become ‘‘possessive” of the patient. 
The ethical problem, however, develops around the patient becoming 
the “it,” becoming the “depersonalized” but well-cared-for patient. 
“Patients and families feel a loss of responsibility for their own lives 
as they become dependent upon the staff in surroundings pervaded 
with a sense of mystique.” The voice comes out of the wall, as 
if from Orwell’s 1984^ “Yes, Mr. Jones, what is it?” or “Have you 
had a B. M. this morning, Mr. Jones?” The fixed menu, the night¬ 
shirt which often has the ties missing (thus exposing much that the 
patient does not want to expose) and the lack of privacy, all con¬ 
tribute to this process. There may not be an immediate way out of 
the “system,” but the system is there, contributing to the patient’s 
feelings about himself, and it is important for the pastor to recognize 
this in his dynamic with the hospital patient. 

There is, of course, much more that can be said about the 
problem of the institution, as Dobihal indeed does. Space, however, 
permits no more than what we have presented, that is, the mere 
mention and recognition of it precisely as a “problem” to involvement. 
There are other more pressing issues about which the pastor can 
more easily do something, and we now turn to them. 


Handling the Truth 

Much discussion and even argumentation has proceeded from 
the problem of the truth. At times the patient asks everybody except 
his own doctor what his prognosis is, when he actually knows al¬ 
ready, at some level, that he is close to death. He does not want to 
hear the “verdict” from the doctor, who is alone really competent 
to give an answer. Rather, he asks those who cannot bring final verdict. 
Although there is the need for reflection on one’s own death, it is clear 
that any reticence to discuss the truth about the patient’s impending 
death should not come from solely one’s own fear of death or (espe¬ 
cially in the case of the doctor) from one’s concern for professional 
self-esteem. The dimensions are too awesome to admit of easy pro¬ 
fessional or biblical solutions, and the problem of isolation and fear 
of abandonment cannot be solved by handing out the “truth” like a 
pill. The truth can be simply too disturbing and isolating for this 
approach. 


13 . 
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We have mentioned “denial” on the pastor's or doctor’s side, 
i.e. concerning his own death. But the patient also can practice denial. 
Denial, according to Kubler-Ross, is the patient’s first stage which is 
followed by anger, bargaining, depression and acceptance. If we 
accept this schema, denial is a stage which must be worked through 
before any truthful approach is attempted. Furthermore, as Kubler- 
Ross indicates, it is certainly helpful to know the stage (and they do 
fluctuate) at which the patient is when confronting him. 

The processes of denial are notoriously active with the dying 
person. He may, for example, speak of going on a vacation, or 
about some other future plan. This optimism can be a tremendous 
asset in easing his anguish; and, if he is at that stage, any of the facts 
of his condition are, in any case, not assimilated or registered. When 
this happens, waiting for the proper time to reveal the truth is the 
ethical approach. Persistent symptoms, unanswered questions, dreams 
about dying, eye movement of the family and the doctor, as well as 
a whole gamut of psychological material, eventually come through. 
The patient learns. We must “wait” in these times, and even then, it 
takes more of an “indirect discourse” rather than the frontal approach, 
which to some, incorrectly so, seems to be the only alternative to 
evasive silence or circumlocution. 

Denial may also be needed for a respectable social reason. For 
the patient, it may in fact be very necessary for him to hide the truth. 
He may fear that his family and friends know that he is near death 
and, consequently, may flee, leaving him totally isolated. “Although 
hiding the truth may interfere considerably with deep relationship 
or meaningful communication, it may forestall abandonment which 
the patient dreads about as much as death.” 

Despite these facts, however, it is generally agreed that the 
truth, at some point or another, is important. Doctors Hackett and 
Weisman, stressing the fact that the truth must be revealed, find that 
the only question is how to do it: 

The dying patient needs communication and exchange with 
those around him more desperately than do other types of 
patients. Dying is lonely, and closeness and warmth are the 
only remedies. This is our principle reason for advocating 
truth. We do not mean that the physician must bluntly tell 
the patient that he has a fatal, incurable condition and 
will be done in within a month. Truth has many faces, each 
of which can be employed as it is needed. Nor does truth. 


Knight, op. cit., p. 6, 
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under these circumstances, altogether cut off a source for 
hope. Hope for improvement is never lost, even when a 
cure is impossible.^® 

These writers point out that often the avoidance of the truth, 
when it should be revealed, unfortunately determines the policy of 
the family. When they are advised not to “disclose the grim truth,” 
a lie is born. To act out such a lie requires acting ability which few 
have, and the relationship will change in a way that is simply uncon¬ 
trollable for both the patient and the family. It is next to impossible 
for a wife to “be herself” with a husband who is dying, but who 
supposedly does not know it. The plot develops and sets the tailspin 
in motion. It gives the aura of being too terrible even to talk about, 
and the patient can even come to despise his own ugly body. Even¬ 
tually it leads to an avoidance of the dying person and the adoption 
of an unfamiliar manner—something that is more hurtful than help¬ 
ful. “One of the saddest dramas enacted is the silent conspiracy be¬ 
tween doctor and relatives to keep the patient happily uninformed, 
when all the while, the patient has been playing his assigned role 
and protecting the feelings of the other actors.” 

In the end, as we have already indicated, it is almost impossible 
to withhold the knowledge of death from the dying. To attempt to 
do so blindly imposes an unintended exile on someone facing ultimate 
loneliness. Knowing “when” it is proper, is important; to avoid it 
when the time is right, is simply unethical. 


Understanding the Stages 

ICnowing how to handle the truth—indeed, knowing how to ap¬ 
proach the person at all—depends on “where he is.” This means that 
a knowledge of the various stages can be of some help. It should 
be remembered, however, that there have been many theories of 
stages besides the one presented by Elizabeth Kubler-Ross in her book 
On Death and Dying ,Stephen Gullo of Columbia University, for 
example, presented a schema of his own to the Psychiatry Depart¬ 
ment at Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital in April of 1972. Knight 
Aldrich of the New Jersey College of Dentistry and Medicine pre¬ 
sents another one. They ^1, however, lie close to the Kubler-Ross 

Hackett and Weisman, op. cit.^ p. 124. 

Ibid,, p. 125. 

Elizabeth Kubler-Ross, On Death and Dying, (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1969). 
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schema, and we shall use her stages, summarized from her book On 
Death and Dying, as a way to “get a handle” on discussing where 
the patient may be. It should, however, be made perfectly clear that 
there is a fluidity in any such scheme, so that no person is “locked in” 
a stage. 

The first reaction is usually shock and denial. They say, “Oh no, 
not me.” They may not “hear” when they are told of their malig¬ 
nancy; they may chage the topic of conversation or flatly refuse to 
believe it. If that is true, it is important at this point for both the 
pastor and the doctor to realize that long explanations will be in vain. 
Here the “presence” which we mentioned earlier is the only real 
involvement which is effective. It is only when they drop their denial 
to some degree that they are amenable to further conversations 
about their situation. 

The second stage, anger, begins when it dawns on them that they 
are sicker than they believed, when their weight goes down or weak¬ 
ness sets in. Now they are especially difficult for the doctor, nurse, 
pastor, family—indeed, for anybody. Nothing is satisfactory: too many 
shots, wrong diet, not enough attention from the family, or even, 
too much “pampering” from the family. For the pastor, it is necessary 
to remember not to be “preachy” here, e.g. reminding him that he is 
ungrateful, that he has no right to be angry. Indeed, the person must 
learn that it is all right to be angry, even at God, and to know that 
God, in the end, will still be there. Job is a great example. Christ 
Himself—“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?”—shared 
this human moment of feeling deserted; the patient simply expresses 
the anger that can accompany this feeling. The family may want to 
react with their own dismay and anger over the patient’s seemingly 
“inappropriate” anger. The pastor, before anybody else, here can 
be the greatest help, remembering the perfectly human process of 
despair involved. Real faith is a trust that one has when he can do 
nothing, for faith is not a “doing” (a hard concept for Americans 
to grasp) but a “living in,” an ontic state which rests in a knowledge 
that God will be there, even when we “wonder why” as did Job. 
The words of Christ, “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me,” from Psalm 22, are the poetic expression of that process of 
speaking the unspeakable, which is necessary for the breakthrough. 
Strangely, then, it is a step in the right direction when the patient 
says, “Why me!”, for such articulation of these negative feelings can 
bring release from their terrorizing grip. The pastor must stay, and 
even help the patient to express his anger. But he must stay! 

The third stage, Kubler-Ross says, is bargaining. If he breaks 
through the anger, a calmness may appear in which the person may 
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enter the stage of truce. I have seen this many times. He makes a 
bargain with himself, the doctor, the family, or most often with God. 
No longer does he say, “No, it’s not me,” or “Why me?” Now he 
says, “Yes, it is me, but. . . .” The “but” to the pastor may often 
include the “I-will-go-to-Church-every-Sunday” bargain. There is 
always a prize involved. The pastor can do little, but he should not 
encourage the person in this direction. In the midst of this seemingly 
childish bargaining, once again, he must stay. 

The fourth stage, according to Kubler-Ross, is depression. All 
that was said in the stage of anger is applicable here also. But the 
special condition of which the pastor should be aware, and of course 
be ready to pass on to the family, is the person’s need for preparatory 
grief. (At the same time, the family may begin “anticipatory” grief, 
which is also necessary.) We are very tolerant to accept mourning in 
people who lose a loved one, or rather, we should be tolerant and 
regard it as a normal reaction (cf. the discussion of the funeral on 
some of the following pages). We have, however, much less toler¬ 
ance for the patient who cries and makes us uncomfortable. The 
last thing the pastor should do is pat him on the back and say, 
“Cheer up, it’s not so bad.” As was mentioned earlier, it is immensely 
difHcult for one to face his own finitude, and it is a sign of strength 
when he experiences this preparatory grief. The pastor is much more 
helpful when he allows him to grieve. But, again, he must be there. 

The final stage, if it is ever reached, is the stage of acceptance. 
Kubler-Ross says this is the time when the person is at peace and 
has worked through all unfinished business. Few words are present, 
but silent companionship is stiU needed. The family may need the 
pastor most at this time. It may dawn on them that the person, in 
anticipation of the separation, is asking less for their visits; they may 
even search for those last minute “heroics.” It is necessary to help 
the family to reach acceptance simultaneously. 

This stage may be difficult for the pastor himself to face, espe¬ 
cially if he had a close relationship with the patient, as many Orthodox 
priests do. It would be most helpful to the pastor to remember that 
such acceptance can be the most positive sign, and that it more than 
adequately covers his own feeling of possibly not “being wanted” 
by the dying person. The person has reached the point of saying to 
himself that he has fulfilled all that he can, and now he accepts it. 
One cannot imagine a greater meaning to be ascribed to Christ’s own 
words, TETEXsoTai, “it is fulfilled.” All that Christ came for was 
fulfilled and consummated; what more can there be for a man to 
say, in the last days of his life, than “It is fulfilled.” 

These are the “stages” that Kubler-Ross has proposed. If I have 
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added the pastoral dimension and thereby “romanticized” them, as 
some might say, my answer can only be that, from my personal ex¬ 
perience, I can find no other situation which calls forth a greater 
need to “romanticize.” Dying is terribly intense and personal. 


Ritual and Sacramental Expression With the Dying 

We have mentioned the need for emotional expression, and are 
now compelled, in brief, to mention some aspects of rite and sacra¬ 
ment. The emotional expression is tacitly implied here. 

That the Orthodox Church has always used some form of rite, 
along with “materials” of this world as a medium for “passage,” there 
is no doubt. James 5:14 says, “Is any sick among you? Let him call 
the elders of the Church; and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord.” In the Orthodox Church the Sacra¬ 
ment of Unction has never been meant as a “last rite.” Rather, it 
has been used, with prayer, over any sick person. Traditionally, this 
service was done with seven priests, although for practical reasons 
it is seldom done with that many today. The need for “touch” has 
already been discussed, but what is added in this service is the parti¬ 
cular style and the use of the oil. For the dying person, the sacra¬ 
ments are those privileged moments and places within this stream 
of God’s self-communication. The whole cosmos, and every created 
reality within it, is, therefore, in some way “sacramental”; we see 
God through the materiality of the world, since the world was given 
as a free gift and as a way of movement to God’s presence. This 
service, although always aimed at the strengthening aspect, has also a 
consecratory aspect and, therefore, may carry a particularly special 
meaning for this situation. When St. Ambrose said, “I meet you face 
to face, O Christ, in your sacraments,” he meant that Christ’s sacra¬ 
mental presence is given to both the one who will be healed and the 
one who will die. 

We cannot judge from the outside, as it were, the interior res¬ 
ponse of any man in his death. We are realistic about that. Nor can 
we restrict the possibility of this response to conscious activity, or 
even to a measurable “period of time.” The sacrament, however, 
touches man much deeper than the conscious level and has never 
asked to be judged from the outside; one judges things of knowledge 
and science from the outside, and not the sacraments of faith. Fur¬ 
thermore, the sacrament falls on the continuum outside of linear 

person in a coma or whose death is apparently instantaneous may 
well be truly in dialogue with God. 
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time, in the realm of the “eternal now,” in a time which is equal to 
itself and not passing. The pastor must have this understanding, lest 
he fall into the danger of seeing this rite as another “medicine”—and 
pass this on to the dying. Such rites are means to the end, which point 
beyond the ordinary, and not the end itself; their “medicine” is the 
possibility of participating in a precious encounter, pointing to what 
is to come beyond time when sacraments will no longer be needed, 
God being all in all at the parousia. 


The Funeral Service 

What has hitherto been said about rites and sacraments for the 
dying person is far from exhaustive. However it is necessary to turn 
now to another rite—the funeral. The pastor plays an important 
role here. While it is true that the subject of this paper is the 
dying, we would be remiss to disregard mentioning, at least in passing, 
the pastor’s ministry to the bereaved. David Hurst, of Haverford 
State Hospital, found that the ministry to the bereaved is more dif¬ 
ficult than to the dying; they require extended pastoral care and often 
accept the death with more dilficulty than the dying.^® It is the 
funeral which impresses and “stamps” on the bereaved the reality 
that their loved one is truly gone. This is necessary; every pastor has 
seen the unhappy results of the non-recognition that a person is really 
dead. The funeral service of the Orthodox Church is strong in its 
emphasis on this reality. It speaks about the tragedy which is neces¬ 
sary for the bereaved to pass through: “I weep and I wail when I 
think upon death, and behold our beauty, fashioned after the image 
of God, lying in the tomb disfigured, dishonored, bereft of form” 
(St. John of Damascus). Besides the obvious theological implica¬ 
tions which point to hope, there are also the obvious psychological 
implications of allowing the bereaved a way of passing through these 
confused and often “numb” moments of crisis. 

It is from here that the reconstruction period begins. But it must 
pass through this funereal stage of expressing the emotions. Somehow, 
in America, we have forgotten this need. We seem to have arrived 
at a point where there is no place for such reality and expression; one 
is to demonstrate only “calmness.” Every pastor has heard at the 
funeral, “You have to control yourself or you’ll make yourself sick.” 
How far this approach is from our were understanding of healthy 

David Hurst, “Problems Which Confront the Minister,” in The Foun¬ 
dation of Thanatology (1972). 
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expression in such cases! It is within that same false “calmness” that 
we have forgotten the singing and dancing, the joyful noise, the 
weeping and gnashing of sorrow and despair, and finally, the anger 
and cursing, all of which are biblical realities and expectancies of 
life, and yet, have become taboo. That “calmness” tells us that what 
is real must be hidden; it is the funeral service which not only brings 
a message of hope, but also rejects that theory as being dishonest. 

The pastor, finally, must realize that for the bereaved, the old 
pattern of life is dislocated by the “absence of presence” of the loved 
one. But from this disintegration, once it is accepted (something 
that the funeral ritual should help to do), the pastor must begin to 
help the family search out a new synthesis of life. In the end it is indeed 
true that the “dead must bury the dead,” for life’s challenges and 
creativity call forth even to those who mourn. 


“Tfe Time To Die** 

Euthanasia is today an overwhelming problem. Medical capabil¬ 
ities, however, change every day, e.g. think of the need for “living 
organs” to be used in transplantation. We cannot deal here with the 
subject in toto since its scope is so immense. But a few questions and 
problems may be mentioned. Should the plug be pulled when the 
person is nothing but a continuing protoplasmic existence which is 
kept alive by the mechanical and technical “life-support” system? 
The use of pumps, dialyzers, pacemakers, respirators, etc., make this 
process possible today. “Nearly every hospital has its horror tales of 
'‘vegetables’ kept ‘alive’ for weeks, months, sometimes years, by 
artificial means. But in spite of the horror, it is a rare person who 
is willing to pull the plug.” 

Much has been said about “when” a person is dead on the basis 
of the use of the electroencephalograph (EEG) to measure brain 
activity. This is an extra measure beyond the “heart and lung” de¬ 
termination for the moment of death. The problem is further com¬ 
plicated by arguments about “passive” (allowing the person to die) 
versus “active” (administration of some life-terminating drug) 
euthanasia. Furthermore, some now would now distinguish between 
extraordinary (heroic) and ordinary methods of keeping a person 
alive. One can see the complexity of the subject from this mere 
listing. The Orthodox have said little, while Roman Catholics, Pro- 

^’Robert Reeves, “When Is the Time to Die?”, in the Chaplain’s Library, 
Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital. 
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testants, as well as doctors have said much. In 1970, Dr. Fred Rosner, 
in a presentation for the Symposium on Psychosocial Aspects of 
Terminal Care entitled “Euthanasia,” has given the various view¬ 
points, including the Jewish and biblical ones, in some detail. Harmon 
Smith, in his book Ethics and the New Medicine, also deals in depth 
with the subject. In all this we are interested in the ethical question, 
“When is it the time to die?” as it involves the pastor. 

All that has been written in this paper has dealt with “persons,” 
and to answer this present question, I would again turn to the concept 
of “personal life.” It is “the time to die” when a person dies. Harmon 
Smith, after a very thorough investigation into the problem, also feels 
that it is personal life which must be considered: 

The basic question which therefore concerns us is the 
question of personal life: if we have the necessary biological 
conditions, we can have a personal life; if, on the other 
hand, we do not have the necessary biological conditions— 
foremost among which is a functioning brain in a human 
body—we may have biological activity without personal 
life.^* 

Ethically, then, I would object when the prolongation of life 
becomes simply the prolongation of the process of dying. For now, 
with the complexity of the situation, we truly have no alternative than 
to turn to this criterion of personal life, in order to differentiate be¬ 
tween life and the process of dying. Ethically, perhaps nothing speaks 
clearer to us about this issue than Ecclesiastes (3:1-3): 

To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under heaven: a time to be born, and a time to die; a time 
to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is planted; a time 
to kill and a time to heal. .. 

The complexity of the situation is well known; not all the answers are 
known, and perhaps they never will be. We are presented with a 
new situation here. Smith says it with these words: 

What is needed, therefore, is not criticism of customary 
morality ... but a comprehensive and coherent ethic which 
articulates the relationship between what is perceived to 

Harmon Smith, Ethics and the New Medicine (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1970), p. 165. 
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be God’s will and the manifold and sometimes chaotic con¬ 
texts of human existence and action/® 

Nearly every society has had a concept of the appropriate time 
to die. The Eskimo slid under the ice, the African drank deadly 
potions, and the aged Simeon knew his time when he beheld the 
Messiah: “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace . . 
There is, it seems to me, an appropriate time today also, despite new 
medicine. Therefore “the time to die” must depend on the particular 
situation. In view of all these options, the most that one can say 
ethically is that, wherever the options lead in the future, they should 
all be subjected to the personal dignity and integrity of the person 
who is born with the Imago Dei in his life. 


Conclusion: A Way To Love 

I end this investigation aware of my own limitations in the face 
of its complexity. I would say with C. S. Lewis: 

For the higher task of teaching fortitude and patience, I 
was never fool enough to consider myself qualified, nor 
have I anything to offer my readers except my conviction 
that when pain is to be borne, a little courage helps more 
than much knowledge, a little human sympathy much more 
than courage, and the least tincture of the love of God, 
more than all.^® 

This speaks to every pastor, for in order to love as I have proposed, 
what we need above all is the knowledge that we ourselves are loved 
by God. Indeed, we need this beyond all “prophetic powers” and 
beyond the ability to “understand all mysteries and all knowledge” 
(I Corinthians 13:2). In the end, one must agree with Augustine, 
teneo quia teneor, “I hold because I am held.” 


^nbid., p. 164. 
Op. cit.f p. 10. 
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THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF ORTHODOX THEOLOGIANS 

The Third International Conference of Orthodox Theologians 
was held August 28-31, 1978 at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School 
of Theology, Brookline, Massachusetts. This conference, the third 
to have taken place in the United States, was sponsored by the 
Orthodox Theological Society in America and coordinated by the 
Rev. Dr. George C. Papademetriou; its theme was “Theological 
Reflections on the Forthcoming Holy and Great Council of the 
Orthodox Church.” 

The keynote address, “Towards the Great and Holy Council,” 
was delivered by Metropolitan Damaskinos Papandreou, Secretary 
General of the Secretariat on Preparations for the Forthcoming 
Council and Director of the Orthodox Center of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, Chambesy, Switzerland. The young and affable metro¬ 
politan is well known in European ecumenical circles; after graduate 
studies at Bonn, Hamburg and Athens, he was appointed director 
of the Orthodox Monastic Center at Taize and he served on the Faith 
and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches. Metro¬ 
politan Damaskinos outlined the history of the preparation for this 
council and the modus operandi of the preconciliar commissions. 
From a more diverse catalogue of themes suggested by the First Pan- 
Orthodox Conference at Rhodes in 1961, the conciliar agenda was 
subjected to revision and clarification. The Inter-Orthodox Preparatory 
Commission sought the opinion of local Churches on issues to be 
addressed by the council. The work of the Commission was purpose¬ 
fully slow and methodical in order to obtain the consensus ecclesiae 
from representative hierarchs and theologians. The First Pan-Or¬ 
thodox Preconciliar Conference, summoned by Patriarch Demetrios 
at Chambesy, November 21-28, 1976, unanimously decided that 
the Great and Holy Council should deal with the following ten themes: 
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1. The Orthodox Diaspora. 2. Autocephaly and the way it should 
be proclaimed. 3. Autonomy and the way it should be proclaimed. 
4. Diptychs. 5. The question of a common calendar. 6. Impediments 
to marriage. 7. Adaptation of fasting ordinances. 8. Relations of the 
Orthodox Church with the rest of the Christian world. 9. Orthodoxy 
and the Ecumenical Movement. 10. Contribution of the local Orthodox 
Churches to the triumph of the Christian ideals of peace, freedom, 
fraternity and charity among peoples, and to the elimination of racial 
discrimination. 

Metropolitan Damaskinos observed that there is a wide-spread 
consensus that the council should be spared from dealing with purely 
theoretical issues, especially since no new heresies or schisms threaten 
the Orthodox Church today. The council should rather busy itself 
with the more urgent task of Orthodox unity and witness to the world 
and v/ith the promotion of dialogue with other Christian churches. 
These paradoctrinal issues are paramount and clearly of sufficient 
import to justify the gathering of a Pan-Orthodox Council, despite 
the providential absence of such trinitarian and christological heresies 
as provided the historical occasion for the convocation of the seven 
previous Ecumenical Councils. 

The speaker at the second session was to have been Metropolitan 
Ignatios of Laodicea, Latakia, Syria, who at the last moment found 
himself unable to attend the conference and to address the “Episcopal- 
Pastoral Issues Confronting the Forthcoming Council.” In his stead, 
Dr. James Counelis of the University of San Francisco was prevailed 
upon and courageously presented his would-be “response” as the 
address itself. Counelis emphasized that the council must deal with 
contemporary problems in the language of the twentieth century; 
this is only one aspect of the larger task of Christians to meet and 
deal with modern epistemology. He expressed the general impatience 
of many with the “Forthcoming Council” ... How long will it remain 
“forthcoming”? Then the Rev. Dr. John Meyendorff, professor of 
patristics and church history at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, offered 
an extended footnote on the methodology of councils in the history 
of the Church: councils diagnosed illness and provided a remedy, 
but not a “creative” theology, which was more properly the work 
of individual theologians such as Athanasius and the Cappadocians. 
The bishops therefore, Meyendorff concluded, should discuss only 
issues they can solve and remedy, and the disease in Orthodoxy 
today is precisely its disunity. 

On Tuesday morning Pierre L’Huillier, Bishop of Chersonese, 
Paris, France and professor at the Institut catholigue, addressed the 
canonical issue of “Autocephaly as an Ecclesiastical Structure.” 
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Autocephaly as an institution sui juris is a legal or canonical term 
dating only from the Byzantine High Middle Ages, first discussed 
in the twelfth century. Bishop Pierre provided an exhaustive review 
of the development and the granting of autocephaly. The process 
gave witness to an ecclesiological shift and a “semantic landslide”: 
churches in the New Testament as the local sacramental manifesta¬ 
tions of the plenitude of Christian life become church in the Byzan¬ 
tine canonists as a universal or territorial entity. The granting of 
autocephaly entails the question of primacy and precedence in the 
Church. 

At the fourth session on Tuesday afternoon Bishop Maximos 
Aghiorgoussis of Holy Cross School of TTieology offered “A Theologi¬ 
cal Apologia for the Forthcoming Council.” He addressed himself 
explicitly to the objections to the proposed council raised by the 
Rev. Professor Justin Popovich of the Church of Serbia. In his famous 
letter to the Serbian hierarchy, Popovich warned his bishops not to 
participate in any such council because 1) the times are inauspicious, 
and the council could only result in new problems, schisms, and 
heresies; 2) the hierarchy from communist countries would have 
little physical and moral freedom to participate and express them¬ 
selves freely; and 3) the council would only advance the neo-papist 
pretensions of Constantinople and Moscow. While Popovich articu¬ 
lates the gloomy pessimism of reactionary elements in the Church, 
Bishop Maximos contends that his fears are ultimately groundless. 
In Orthodoxy no council is a priori “ecumenical” and “infallible,” 
but a council is recognized as a true and authentic council a posteriori 
when the truth it expounds is universally recognized and received by 
the faithful throughout the Church (the consensus ecclesiae et fide- 
Hum). To fear the forthcoming council is ultimately to doubt the 
operation of the Holy Spirit in the Church, guiding and preserving 
the Church in truth. If the council should happen to turn out to be a 
fraudulent or “robber” council, the Church will simply reject it. 

On Wednesday morning the Rev. Dr. Demetrios Constantelos 
of Stockton State College spoke on “The Orthodox Diaspora: Canoni¬ 
cal irregularity”: 1) The easiest and safest solution is to ignore the 
problem; 2) An autocephalous polyethnic synod headed by a metro¬ 
politan would be another way, but the American Church “is not 
mature enough or prepared” for total independence; 3) A loose con¬ 
federation with an autonomous synod of bishops under the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who holds the primacy of honor and is the center 
of consensus to coordinate, take initiatives, and lead world Orthodoxy. 
Constantelos contended that the third option is the only realistic 
solution for the Church in America today. One of his respondents, 
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Rev. Benedict de Socio, raised the inevitable question of the auto- 
cephaly granted to the Orthodox Church in America and inquired 
how Constantelos’ proposal would account for the autocephaly which 
already exists as a fact of life. 

At the sixth session the Rev. Dr. John Meyendorff presented a 
brilliant defense of “The Ecumenical Patriarchate in Orthodox Ec- 
clesiology.” Building upon Dvornik’s research into the origin of 
primacies in the Church, Meyendorff urged a transvaluation of the 
role of the Ecumenical Patriarch from an ethnic leader into an 
organizer and representative of the unity of the world-wide Orthodox 
episcopate. In such a renovated capacity the Patriarch should be 
assisted by an international staff of representatives from the national 
churches. Meyendorff epitomized his proposal in the obiter dictum 
that “we need a pope ... but the right kind of pope!” 

On the last day of the conference, the Rev. Dr. Stanley Harakas, 
Dean and professor of ethics at Holy Cross School of Theology, 
addressed the “Ethical Implications of the Topics of the Forthcoming 
Great Council.” Harakas alerted us to what he observed to be a 
“reductionism” and an “inordinate centrality” in the widespread 
acceptance of Eucharistic ecclesiology today, a prime example of 
which is the Valaamo statement of 1977. He emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of the ethical, moral, and ascetical life found in the Scriptures 
and in the history of the Church. Surely no authentic Orthodox 
Christian spirituality can remain passive and unconcerned about the 
social and ethical problems of the world. Social concerns may not 
be presumed to be an automatic outflowing from the Eucharist; on 
the contrary, they must be clearly articulated. The council will provide 
this opportunity for articulation, and local churches must actualize 
its pronouncements on peace, justice, and social concerns. Harakas 
and the assembled theologians saw no contradiction—but rather an 
intimate correlation—between Eucharistic ecclesiology and Christian 
philanthopia, and all appreciated the “methodological corrective” 
advocated by the professor of Christian ethics. 

The conference closed with a spirited address on the “Theologi¬ 
cal Foundations of Church Councils and Conciliarity” by the Rt. 
Rev. Alexander Schmemann, Dean and professor of liturgical 
theology at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. Schmemann cautioned that the 
council must not be reduced to a pragmatic, activistic, governmental, 
or business session of the Church. A council is above all else a divine 
and charismatic event in the life of the Church. A council must not 
be so much “Great” as “Holy.” The council will be a “success” if it 
rediscovers for us the very joy of Orthodoxy itself—that the Holy 
Church, “centered in the Eucharist as the sacrament of the restored 
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conciliarity in man,” is already in statu patriae, in communion with 
the Holy God. 

Approximately one hundred lay and clerical theologians partici¬ 
pated in the conference. There was disappointment that, because 
of unavoidable circumstances, this conference was not as represen¬ 
tatively “international” as the previous conferences of 1970 and 1972. 
On the other hand, the 1978 conference was a superb success pre¬ 
cisely because it witnessed to and confessed a spontaneous and 
unanimous agreement that the Great and Holy Council should take 
place and that it should remedy the jurisdictional fragmentation of 
the Orthodox Church in the United States. On the event of the 
council and the resolution of the American situation the assembled 
theologians were clearly of the same mind and spirit on all essentials. 
The participants were united, moreover, in the reception of the Body 
and Blood of Christ in the holy Eucharist at the Divine Liturgy 
served on the Beheading of John the Baptist; at this Liturgy it was 
the particular pleasure of the members of the Theological Society 
to see their colleague, the newly-consecrated Bishop Maximos, as the 
principal celebrant. The participants departed from the conference 
with the prayer and confident hope that the same Holy Spirit who 
was present in this conference will effect, guide, and bring to a 
fruitful conclusion the forthcoming Great and Holy Council of the 
Orthodox Church. 

The scholarly world and the religious community may anticipate 
the publication of the papers of this conference in a forthcoming 
volume of the Greek Orthodox Theological Review. 

Wayne James Jorgenson 


II 

THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES: 

A CHRISTIAN UN? 

Midway between the General Assemblies of Nairobi (1975) 
and Vancouver (1983), the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches met in Kingston, Jamaica, on January 1-11, 1979. 
Although the Committee itself numbers no more than 134 members, 
over 500 persons took part in the meeting, as advisors, consultants, 
stewards, guests or members of the staff. Archbishop Scott, of the 
Anglican Church of Canada, occupied the chair. The site of the 
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meeting—the campus of the University of West Indies—was quite 
remote from the beach resorts of Jamaica, and provided little oppor¬ 
tunity for distraction. Furthermore, for two successive days, the 
campus was isolated from the outside world by road-blocks, erected 
by angry Jamaicans protesting rise in oil prices decreed by the 
Government. So the delegates had no other choice than to come 
down to their own business. 

After its restructuring in 1971, the entire work of the WCC is 
divided in three major “Units”: “Faith and Witness”, “Justice and 
Service”, “Education and Renewal”. The “Units” are subdivided into 
sub-units, each directed by appropriate Committees or Commissions, 
and responsible to the Central Committee and the Assembly. A General 
Secretary is in charge of the staff and programs. All of these bodies 
prepared appropriate reports and presented them in Kingston, for 
discussion and approval. 

Since literature on the WCC and the documents is readily 
available, I will not discuss all the issues debated in Kingston, and 
will limit myself to those which are of particular significance for 
the present stage of WCC history and for Orthodox participa¬ 
tion in it. 

The single item which received the widest attention in the press 
is the Special Fund of the “Program to combat Racism”, which resulted 
in an annual contribution of $85,000 to the National Liberation Front 
in Rhodesia for its “humanitarian needs”. In the past months, criticism 
of the program had been widespread, especially in West Germany, 
England and the U.S., because the grant was made to a political 
organization using violence and terrorism to achieve its goals and 
without sufficient controls of the “humanitarian” use of the money. 
His Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius, Primate of the Orthodox 
Church in America, in a special letter to the Central Committee 
Chairman expressed the problem very clearly: “In the past months,” 
he wrote, “I have received numerous and vehement protests against 
some aspects of the Program to combat Racism. Of course, some of 
these protests were coming from misinformed people who ignored 
the special status of that program and did not know that it is financed 
by a special fund, and not within the general budget of the Council. 
On the other hand, I fully recognize the responsibility of all Christians 
to condemn all forms of racial segregation, as well as other forms 
of oppression. But, I must also say quite clearly that our Church 
disapproves the granting of financial support to political movements, 
particularly without sufficient guarantees that the grants will not be 
used to promote violence and bloodshed.” 

The point of view expressed by Metropolitan Theodosius received 
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very outspoken support, but the PCR (“Program to combat Racism”) 
was energetically defended by representatives of the “third world”, 
and also by Protestant churchmen still quite committed to theologies 
which were so popular a decade ago and which tend to identify the 
Christian commitment primarily in terms of “social justice”, without 
proper distinction between secular goals and the transcendent nature 
of God’s Kingdom. Understandibly, the PCR was also supported by 
representatives from Communist countries, whose attitude on this 
point has little to do with their theological convictions. The debate 
ended in compromise (which is, in itself, significant, in view of the 
unquestioned predominance of the “secularists” in the WCC during 
the past decade): the program will be reviewed, and the grants will 
be more tightly controlled. 

Whereas the debate on the PCR showed a new awareness of some 
of the moral and theological issues involved in an unrestricted support 
of all “liberations” and “revolutions”, the WCC has hardly acquired 
any new positive impulse or inspiration during the debates in King¬ 
ston. It seems, on the contrary, that it has closed a chapter in which 
some of the original ideas of ecumenism were still alive, without 
generating any new clear perspectives or new hopes. 

Established in 1948, as a Council “of the Churches”, the WCC 
aimed at involving the “churches” themselves in an Ecumenical 
Movement which had previously been the private initiative of a few 
leaders and theologians. Its first General Secretary and master-mind— 
the Dutch Reformed theologian, Dr. Visser t’Hooft,—hoped to make 
the Council into a workshop of “ecumenical theology”, able to renew 
and transform the “churches” by establishing patterns of common 
thinking, common action and common witness. Innumerable confer¬ 
ences, publications and agencies were set up to encourage this process. 
Protestant theologians began to think in terms of an “ecclesial signifi¬ 
cance” of the WCC itself: for some of them, the Council appeared as 
already a “united church,” (or, at least, an anticipation of it) and 
its decisions, as prefiguring the voice of the One Church. Very con¬ 
sistently, the Orthodox participants resisted that trend and even 
obtained, in the so-called “Toronto Declaration” of 1950, the assur¬ 
ance that their membership in the Council did not imply that they 
necessarily recognize the other member “churches” as “churches” 
in the New Testament meaning of Ecclesio. They consistently main¬ 
tained that there is no Church without the true Faith, that the Faith 
(and therefore also the “Oneness”) was fully maintained in the 
Orthodox Church and was expressed in the eucharistic communion 
of the local Orthodox Churches with one another, and that, therefore, 
the WCC could only be conceived as a platform for encounter and 
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dialogue between divided Christians who want to overcome the scandal 
of their divisions, and not as a “super-Church”. 

Meanwhile, the impatient secularistic trends which swept most 
of Protestantism—and Roman Catholicism, as well—in the sixties and 
the early seventies, had a deep impact upon the WCC. Sceptical, 
and even cynical about the possibility of reaching agreement in 
faith, many Christians began to deny the very necessity of doctrinal 
agreement. Christian unity needs not to be sought as such, they said, 
but should rather be experienced in the common struggle against 
oppression, racism and social injustice. And since this struggle was 
conceived by many in simplified, quasi-Marxist terms, which legiti¬ 
mized any rebellion against “capitalist” oppression, but was blind 
to religious and political oppression in Communist countries, the 
World Council rapidly acquired its present reputation of leftist one¬ 
sidedness. 

As the case of the “Program to combat Racism” clearly shows, 
a reaction against this trend is clearly in the making. The protests of 
persecuted faithful in Russia during the Nairobi Assembly received 
a wide response. However, serious theological dialogue seems to have 
been a casualty during the past turbulent years. Its major spokesman 
and promoter in the WCC, Dr. Lukas Vischer, Director of the “Faith 
and Order” Commission was denied reappointment in Kingston by 
a narrow margin of votes (57-47). Formally, it is not “Faith and 
Order”, or theology as such, which suffered a defeat. The Central 
Committee simply refused to make an exception to its own rule of 
nine-year appointments by reappointing Vischer, who had already 
served eighteen years on the staff. But Vischer’s case was clearly in¬ 
dicative of the Committee’s divided mood. Most Orthodox delegates— 
Greek, Rumanian, Russian, and others—voted against the reappoint¬ 
ment, resenting the methodology authoritatively promoted by Visser 
t’Hooft and by Vischer, which basically consisted in “making ecume¬ 
nical theology” in the framework of the WCC and then pushing it 
upon the member-churches. In fact, the nature and function of the 
WCC were at stake. Both Visser t’Hooft and Vischer took the WCC 
very seriously indeed; for them, it was the main, truly “prophetic” 
instrument in the hands of God to promote the unity of the Church. 
It is because the Orthodox disagreed with that view and took the 
WCC as no more than a platform for dialogue, that most of them saw 
no problem in Vischer’s departure. But will there remain in the WCC 
a place for dialogue on the faith—the single issue which the Orthodox 
consider as really important? 

Of course, a new Director of Faith and Order will be appointed, 
and the task which Faith and Order symbolizes will not be formally 
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abandoned, but the program, methods and spirit which Vischer repre¬ 
sented may be gone forever, and no new method of ecumenical 
dialogue has been devised. 

In Kingston, the WCC presented the familiar picture of an 
ecclesiastical UN. It was the scene of a power play with three dis¬ 
cernible groups: well-established Protestant churches (German, 
English, American, Scandinavian), the numerous representatives of 
the Third World, and the Orthodox, 

The first group, which represents the only stable source of the 
Council’s finances, is gradually recovering from a theological desarroi 
and coming back to more traditional concepts of churchmanship. 
Christians of the Third World remain very vocal in their revolutionary 
zeal and jargon, but begin to be seriously challenged by the rise of 
Pentecostalism and Evangelical Christianity on the one hand, and, on 
the other, by the resurgence of Islam in Africa and Asia. These new 
developments in the “Third World” may lead to significant theological 
shifts in the years to come. For the time being, the revolutionary 
fervor is kept alive primarily by the anti-racist struggle in Rhodesia 
and South Africa. TTiat struggle, which is seen as a basically just 
one by most Christians, may conceivably end soon. Will there still be 
a need then for a “revolutionary theology”? Finally, the Orthodox 
are a rather unlikely “power-group” in the WCC. Nevertheless, in 
Kingston, they clearly appeared as united and relatively strong, in 
spite of their general unpreparedness and political divisions. The 
reason was that the Orthodox, without necessarily voting together 
on all issues, offered again a united theological and ecclesiological 
witness on issues of Faith. They were not doing so in a very imaginative 
or creative way, but at least they remained consistent. Of course, 
they abstained from intercommunion—that dangerous, pietistic sub¬ 
stitute for unity—deliberately shocking and annoying others but quite 
assured that their attitude was right. One felt again that if only their 
witness in Western and Third World countries could become less 
phyletistic, less factional, and more consistent with their own doctrine 
on the unity of the Church, their voice in the WCC—and on the world 
scene in general—could provide the real focus of Christian unity! 

The Central Committee of the WCC numbers only eighteen 
Orthodox members, coming from the Churches of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Russia, Serbia, Romania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Poland and America, but the several representatives of the Non- 
Chalcedonian Oriental Churches usually express full solidarity with 
the Orthodox stand. Orthodox delegates met repeatedly during the 
session and an Orthodox liturgy was celebrated at midnight on 
January 7 (old calendar Christmas) by the representatives of the 
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Russian Church in concelebration with Fr. George Tsetsis, of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate. In a special meeting with the Moderator 
of the Central Committee and the General Secretary, they expressed 
their common view that improvements are needed in the very structure 
of the Council, so that the Orthodox may be given a better opportunity 
for witnessing to the Tradition of the apostolic and undivided Church, 
which they represent in the Council; that voting rules and administra¬ 
tive procedures be modified in order to give a better chance that 
Orthodox staff members be appointed to the Geneva WCC head¬ 
quarters. The present Orthodox staff members, united into a “Task 
force,” were given a mission of follow-up. A consultation representing 
all Orthodox Churches was planned to consider in depth the issues of 
Orthodox participation in the work of the WCC. 

The Officers of the Council were quite receptive to those sug¬ 
gestions, but success clearly depends on the Orthodox themselves. 

Since the WCC finds itself clearly at a crossroads, having prac¬ 
tically broken with a certain tradition of ecumenism without yet 
having found a new way, an invigorated Orthodox presence could be 
decisive for future developments. After committing itself too heavily 
to social and political concerns, the Council begins to discover that 
such exaggerated commitment is actually divisive and—because of its 
inevitable one-sidedness—detrimental to the Council’s moral prestige. 
In the political and social sphere, the WCC is tied up by its East 
European membership, which is under the control of powers much 
more formidable than South Africa and Rhodesia, and simply cannot 
speak freely, so that the cause of believers persecuted in Eastern 
Europe should clearly be defended through other channels than the 
WCC. But if the WCC, following Orthodox urgings, returns to its 
original task of being primarily a forum for a dialogue on the faith, 
it will continue to perform a very useful function. Of course, its leaders 
have been concerned with being “relevent” and “modern”—a concern 
which led them into the bandwagon of the superficial and ever-changing 
political movements of the sixties—, but is it not obvious that Evan¬ 
gelical Protestantism, Conservative Lutheranism, as well as the various 
forms of Pentecostalism, are the really attractive forces in contempo¬ 
rary Western Christianity? Is there not a danger for the WCC of 
losing all touch with new generations of Christians by remaining 
faithful to the elusive concerns of fifteen years ago? Are we not wit¬ 
nessing today an inevitable return to the basics of the Christian faith, 
which, as the Church always maintained, is the Rock upon which 
the building should be built, if it is not to be broken by the winds 
of history? 


John Meyendorff 
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III 

CANON LAW SOCIETY MEETS 

The Society for the Law of the Eastern Churches held its Fourth 
Congress in Regensburg, West Germany, September 19-24, 1978. 
The site was appropriate. Regensburg’s ancient bridge eastward over 
the Danube was a fitting symbol for the work of the Society, whose 
membership includes Orthodox, Oriental Orthodox and Eastern 
Rite Catholics as well as Roman Catholics and Protestants specializing 
in the study of the Eastern churches. 

Of course the Congress was not intended specifically as an 
ecumenical gathering. Its sessions were devoted to the presentation 
of scholarly papers rather than to the preparation of consensus 
statements. Yet here it is difficult to make sharp distinctions. For 
example, many of the participants in the Congress came directly 
from the Fourth Unofficial Vienna Consultation between theologians 
of the Oriental Orthodox Churches and the Roman Catholic Church, 
convened by the Stiftung Pro Oriente from September 11-17, and at 
least one of the papers presented at the Congress had been presented 
earlier at that Consultation. 

The theme of the Congress—‘The Church and the Churches: 
Autonomy and Autocephaly”—was well chosen. The subject has im¬ 
mediate significance for the internal life of the churches. For the 
Orthodox, “Autocephaly [and: Autonomy] and the way in which 
it should be proclaimed” is on the agenda for the coming Great and 
Holy Council; for Roman Catholic and Eastern Rite Catholics, there 
is the problem of implementing the principle of “subsidiarity” an¬ 
nounced by Vatican II. The subject also has an important ecumenical 
aspect, as the topic for the concluding three papers of the Congress 
indicates: “Common Comprehension of Christians concerning Auto¬ 
nomy and Central Power in the Church” considered from the re¬ 
spective standpoints of Orthodox, Protestant, and Roman Catholic 
theology. 

Speakers and paper topics appear to have been selected above 
all in order to maintain an even balance of interests and positions. 
For example, the three Orthodox speakers were from the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople, the Russian Orthodox Church, and the Orthodox 
Church in America—churches whose differences on the subject of 
autocephaly are well known. Perhaps in consequence, papers tended 
to “talk around” the theme of the Congress, often leaving basic terms 
and concepts undefined or inadequately defined. As one Roman 
Catholic participant remarked to me toward the end of the Congress, 
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he still did not know what the Orthodox meant by “autocephaly.” 
(He would have known this had he attended the International Con¬ 
gress of Orthodox Theologians held in Brookline, Mass., a few weeks 
earlier: a paper presented there by Bishop Pierre [L’Huillier], “Prob¬ 
lems concerning Autocephaly,” addressed the subject directly.) Yet 
if the Congress did not provide a definitive exposition of “autonomy 
and autocephaly,” it did serve to broaden discussion of the subject 
considerably. Too often discussion has involved the uncritical ac¬ 
ceptance of models drawn from the realm of international relations: 
the granting of autocephaly by a mother church to its daughter is 
seen as precisely analogous to the way in which a new sovereign 
state is granted independence. Papers presented at the Congress (here 
I have in mind particularly Dr. Richard Potz’s “Autokephalie als 
juristisches Strukturproblem”) suggest the need for a more nuanced 
approach, one that takes into account the content of autocephaly and 
the ways in which it is expressed and not just who has the “right” 
to grant it. 

Of particular interest at the Congress was discussion of the 
jurisdiction of the patriarchs and major archbishops of the Eastern 
Rite Catholic Churches. At the present time their jurisdiction is 
limited to their historic territories in the Old World; while Eastern 
Rite parishes and dioceses are permitted elsewhere, properly speaking 
they do not belong to their mother church but are only “aggragated.” 
This, some would argue, should be changed, so that Eastern Catholic 
Churches would “have the right to extend their pastoral care on their 
own initiative everywhere, without the present territorial limitation” 
(thus Msgr. Victor J. Pospishil, “The Constitutional Development of 
the Eastern Catholic Churches in the Light of the Recodification of 
Eastern Catholic Canon Law”). According to this line of thinking, the 
principle of territoriality and the traditional understanding of “local 
church” may have met the needs of the Church in the world of anti¬ 
quity, but the unprecedented social changes of our own day suggest 
the need for a new approach, one based on the concept of the “par¬ 
ticular church”: 

However scattered, Christians who share a particular ec- 
clesial patrimony constitute a communion or particular 
church. Their unity is no more locally based, and so they are 
not a local church. What unites them beyond what is common 
to all the members of the Church of Christ and distinguishes 
them at the same time as a particular church may be any or 
some or all of the following: nationality, ethnicity, rite (that 
is, a complex of liturgy, theology, spirituality, canonical 
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order etc. that go into the making up of the identity of a 
particular church). With the loss of local unity, a church 
indeed ceases to be a local church, but these other elements 
may still continue to impart to it a unity. Place is an immov¬ 
able element of material or visible unity, but these other 
factors of socio-cultural heritage and historical character of 
a people are far more important elements of unity and 
sharing. True, in a rather static civilization, geographical 
unity or proximity is the condition for the maintenance of 
the unity of a group through mutual communication. In an 
age of social mobility and mass communications, this is no 
more the case today, at least for a very significant part of 
humanity. Like so many multinational or international 
organizations, which are not locally bound except for their 
headquarters perhaps, it is possible for a particular church 
to be spread out all over the globe without pretending to 
become the universal church. Here the concept of the local 
church breaks down, and the particular church takes over. 

(George Nedungatt, S.J., in his highly stimulating “Autonomy and 
Autocephaly and the Problem of Jurisdiction Today”)* 

Debate on this issue was sparked by the recodification of 
Eastern Catholic canon law now in progress. But the point in dispute 
is a basic one and of importance not only to Eastern Rite Catholics 
but to the Orthodox as well, if only because the revised Oriental 
Code of Canon Law is envisioned as “ecumenical, demonstrating to 
the Orthodox churches that an organic union with Rome will not 
destroy their ecclesiastical autonomy”; “freedom to follow unhindered 
one’s own faithful everywhere in the world” supposedly would be 
one way to demonstrate this (thus Pospishil, in the paper cited 
above). 

Some Orthodox might welcome acknowledgement of this “free¬ 
dom,” for it would provide theoretical justification for the system 
of overlapping ethnic jurisdictions that now prevails in the so-called 
“diaspora.” Yet the shortcomings of this system on the practical 
level are painfully obvious. More seriously, to base church structure 
on “socio-cultural heritage and historical character of a people” 
comes dangerously close to the heresy of “phyletism”—ethnicism, 
racism, tribalism—condemned by the council of Orthodox patriarchs 
in 1872. For the Orthodox, just as for most Roman Catholics, the 
territorial principle, with its insistence on “one bishop in one city,” 
is not simply adaptation to “canonical principles formulated by the 
secular power in the ancient world” (Pospishil). Rather, it is the 
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self-evident corollary of the New Testament message, that in Christ 
Jesus “there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female” (Gal. 3:28). Already in the Church 
of the New Testament—despite strong pressures for organization 
along socio-cultural lines, with a “Church of the Jews” and a “Church 
of the Greeks”—we find an insistence on the maintenance of table 
fellowship and eucharistic communion between Jews and Greeks 
precisely on the local level. This message remains pertinent today. 
Today as in times past, the Church is called to proclaim to the world 
the reconciliation of men with God and with each other which has 
been accomplished in Jesus Christ, and to show forth this reconcilia¬ 
tion in all aspects of her life. She is not called simply to be a vehicle 
for the preservation of ethnic particularities. 

These brief “notes and comments” of course cannot do justice 
to the wide range of problems discussed at the Regensburg Congress. 
The full text of the papers presented at the Congress will be published 
as volume 4 of Kanon, the yearbook of the Society. To those inter¬ 
ested in knowing better the present state of Eastern canon law, the 
volume will be invaluable. 

—John H. Erickson 
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Elizabeth Behr-Sigel, Alexandre Boukharev. Un Theologien de FjEglise 
orthodoxe russe en dialogue avec le monde moderne. Introduction et 
lettres d Valerian et Alexandra Lavrski. Preface d’Olivier Clement. Edi¬ 
tions Beauchesne, Paris, 1977, 164 pp. 

In order to understand the realities of Russian Orthodoxy, and, more 
generally, the Orthodox message to the contemporary world, the study of 
the intellectual history of Russia in the nineteenth century is a prerequisite. 
Passing judgement on Orthodoxy, very few Westerners—even among those 
who claim to be specialists—go much beyond the usual and contradictory 
cliches about Orthodox doctrinal “rigidity,” or “Russian mysticism,” or the 
supposedly total state control over religious thought in tsarist Russia. A 
very welcome resurgence, both here and in Europe, of more serious research 
of the religious world of pre-revolutionary Russia may soon reveal a more 
accurate picture of the facts to modern readers. Mrs. Behr-Sigel’s study is 
an important contribution to this process of rediscovery, centered upon the 
tragic, but also luminous figure of Bukharev. 

The son of a deacon of Tver, Alexander Bukharev became a monk with 
the name of Theodore upon graduating from the Theological Academy of 
Moscow, in 1847. He later taught Scripture at the Academy, and became 
a protege of Philaret of Moscow, the great patron of Scriptural and patristic 
studies in Russian theological schools. As the young archimandrite Theodore 
attempted a literary defense of Nicholas Gogol against the rationalism of 
Belinsky, he encountered the wrath of Filaret, who considered Bukharev as 
unprepared to become an apologist of Orthodoxy among the brilliant Russian 
intellectuals of the time: he forbade the publication of Bukharev’s Letters 
to Gogol, and had him transferred to the provincial Academy of Kazan. 
However, this was not the end of Theodore’s ecclesiastical career. Admired 
as a preacher and noticed by the ober-procurator, Count A. P. Tolstoi, he 
suddenly received an extraordinary appointment, as member of the Com¬ 
mittee for ecclesiastical censorship in St. Petersburg. He used his power and 
influence to curtail the writings of an extreme reactionary, V. I. Askochensky, 
and also to publish his own study on Orthodoxy and the contemporary world 
(O pravoslavii v otnoshenii k sovremennosti, St. Petersburg, 1860)—a 
courageous attempt to bridge the gap which separated the Church from the 
intellectual and social ferment of the times. The book was an anti-secularist 
manifesto, breaking with the accepted pattern which limited the role of the 
Church to the “spiritual”: it called for a Christian transformation of culture. 
The unusual, though prophetic character of Bukharev’s thought and also his 
inability to handle the diplomatic intricacies of the establishment, lead first 
to his retirement to a monastery in Pereyaslavl, and later to tragedy: deeply 
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shocked by an official refusal to have his new book—a Commentary on the 
Apocalypse —^published in Moscow, he solicited and obtained his reduction to 
the lay state, got married, lost his only child and died in obscurity on 
Holy Thursday, on April 2, 1871. 

Considered by many as a dreamer and a utopian, Bukharev also found 
a small, but faithful group of admirers and friends: Mrs. Behr-Sigel pub¬ 
lishes, in a French translation, his correspondence with Fr. Valerian Lavrsky, 
which covers the periods before and after his defrocking. The correspond¬ 
ence shows that at no time did Bukharev lose his faith and his devotion 
to the Orthodox Church, in which he always saw—beyond the bureaucracies 
and the censorships—the living and transforming Truth of Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. A highly intelligent “realist” like Philaret of Moscow may have 
been partially right in seeing Bukharev as naive and unpractical, but his 
humility, his “innocence” and his stubborn dedication to the universality, the 
“catholicity” of the Christian message reveal the personality of a true “fool 
for Christ’s sake.” 

As a prophet and a forerunner of the return of many Russian intel¬ 
lectuals to the Church in the first decade of the twentieth century, Bukharev 
was “rediscovered” by them, particularly by Fr, Paul Florensky. His numerous 
writings were published. His message about the salvation and transfiguration 
in Christ not only of isolated “souls,” but of all creation and of society, was 
recognized as the very heart of Orthodox spirituality, and developed much 
beyond the rather elementary affirmations of Bukharev himself. 

We should be grateful to Elizabeth Behr-Sigel for making Bukharev 
better known, and for unveiling before Western readers some important and 
dramatic aspects of the life of the Russian Church before 1917. 

—John Meyendorff 


The Orthodox Church in the Ecumenical Movement. Documents and State¬ 
ments, 1902-1975. Edited by Constantin G. Patelos, World Council of 
Churches, Geneva, 1978, 360 pp. 

Nicely presented with a cover showing the Byzantine icon of the Miracle 
of the Archangel Michael in Chonae, the book contains the texts of patriarchal 
letters concerned with the ecumenical movement, the statements of Pan- 
Orthodox conferences in Rhodes (1961) and Chambesy (1968), various 
Orthodox declarations in connection with ecumenical conferences, and selected 
personal statements and reflections by Orthodox churchmen or theologians 
on the subject of ecumenism. 

The publication of the compendium, edited by C. G. Patelos, who served 
for several years on the staff of the World Council of Churches, illustrates the 
concern of the present WCC leadership to assure that the Orthodox presence 
in the movement receives an articulate expression and become more easily 
accessible to a wider public. Introduced by “Messages” of Dr. Philip Potter, 
WCC general secretary, and of ecumenical patriarch Demetrios, and prefaced 
by Metropolitan Chrysostomos Konstantinides of Myra, the collection gives 
some prominence to Greek attitudes and positions. However, important state¬ 
ments by non-Greek Orthodox personalities including Patriarch Pimen of 
Moscow, Metropolitan Ignatios Hazim, Patriarch Cyril of Bulgaria, and 
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which covers the periods before and after his defrocking. The correspond¬ 
ence shows that at no time did Bukharev lose his faith and his devotion 
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and the censorships—the living and transforming Truth of Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. A highly intelligent “realist” like Philaret of Moscow may have 
been partially right in seeing Bukharev as naive and unpractical, but his 
humility, his “innocence” and his stubborn dedication to the universality, the 
“catholicity” of the Christian message reveal the personality of a true “fool 
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lectuals to the Church in the first decade of the twentieth century, Bukharev 
was “rediscovered” by them, particularly by Fr, Paul Florensky. His numerous 
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in Christ not only of isolated “souls,” but of all creation and of society, was 
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beyond the rather elementary affirmations of Bukharev himself. 
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better known, and for unveiling before Western readers some important and 
dramatic aspects of the life of the Russian Church before 1917. 
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Nicely presented with a cover showing the Byzantine icon of the Miracle 
of the Archangel Michael in Chonae, the book contains the texts of patriarchal 
letters concerned with the ecumenical movement, the statements of Pan- 
Orthodox conferences in Rhodes (1961) and Chambesy (1968), various 
Orthodox declarations in connection with ecumenical conferences, and selected 
personal statements and reflections by Orthodox churchmen or theologians 
on the subject of ecumenism. 

The publication of the compendium, edited by C. G. Patelos, who served 
for several years on the staff of the World Council of Churches, illustrates the 
concern of the present WCC leadership to assure that the Orthodox presence 
in the movement receives an articulate expression and become more easily 
accessible to a wider public. Introduced by “Messages” of Dr. Philip Potter, 
WCC general secretary, and of ecumenical patriarch Demetrios, and prefaced 
by Metropolitan Chrysostomos Konstantinides of Myra, the collection gives 
some prominence to Greek attitudes and positions. However, important state¬ 
ments by non-Greek Orthodox personalities including Patriarch Pimen of 
Moscow, Metropolitan Ignatios Hazim, Patriarch Cyril of Bulgaria, and 
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others, are also included. Thus, an attentive reader of the entire collection 
becomes acquainted with the basic unity of perception which exists in all 
Orthodox milieus on basic ecumenical problems. Even the obvious con¬ 
tradictions in Orthodox attitudes—for example, the hesitations often shown 
by Greek hierarchy in reference to “Faith and Order”: shall the Orthodox 
abstain altogether from discussing the “faith,” because it is not “negotiable” or, 
on the contrary, should they consider such discussion as the main object of 
their participation in ecumenism?—illustrate implicit theological priorities which 
Orthodox churchmen are not always able to express clearly, but which remain 
their central concern. 

Although rather complete, the compendium arranged by C. Patelos 
necessarily reflects the Editor’s personal preferences and options. Some of 
the published documents are frankly not of major significance (for example, 
official greetings at visits to Geneva); others reflect the personal views of 
only one person. One wonders, therefore, why such relatively unimportant 
texts found a place in the compendium, whereas more official documents, 
for example the Encyclical of the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church 
in America “On Christian Unity and Ecumenism” (1973), were excluded. 

It remains, however, that the publication of the “Documents” is a useful 
contribution to the understanding of some of the problems of the Orthodox 
ecumenical witness today. 

—John Meyendorff 


The Russian Orthodox Religious Mission to America, 1794-1837: With 
Materials Concerning the Life and Works of the Monk German, and 
Ethnographic Notes by the Hieromonk Gedeon (Materials for the Study 
of Alaska History, 11), Colin Bearne, trans., Richard A. Pierce, ed,, 
Kingston, Ontario, Limestone Press, 1978. xv, 186 pp., illus., index, 
$15.50. 

By providing primary source material and scholarly monographs in 
English, the Limestone Press has for years been rendering a valuable serv¬ 
ice to those students of early Alaskan history unfortunately hampered by an 
inability to read Russian. Much of this material by the very nature of that 
history has been of value to the Church historian as well. In this most 
recent publication, however, attention is turned directly to the beginnings of 
Orthodox Christianity in the New World. 

The book is a literal translation of Ocherk iz istorii Amerikanskoi 
Pravlslavnoi dukhovnoi missii (Kad'iakskoi missii 1794-1837) published in 
St. Petersburg to mark the centennary of the Kodiak Mission in 1894. Much 
in the material in this book will seem familiar to the Orthodox reader: the 
Life of St. Herman, the martyrdoms of Fr. Juvenal and Peter the Aleut, the 
death at sea of Bishop Joasaph of Kodiak. The reason for this is simple: the 
compilers of the Russian original methodically culled from the archives of 
the Valaam Monastery everything available on the American mission, and 
their volume is essentially the only source material from which all later 
writers have drawn. Hence the value of this book lies in the fact that never 
before has the entire study appeared in English. However familiar the story 
of St. Herman may be to us we have here in twenty letters by, to, and about 
St. Herman, far deeper insights into his personality and conflicts than his 
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